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A Social Pest. 


Tne evils that have incrusted the modern 
forms of civilization are dealt with in different 
modes by the different communities claiming 
to be within the pale. In some, such evils are 
recognized by the State as inevitable incidents 
in its existence—in other words, as evidences 
of a certain standard of wealth and refine- 
ment having been reached. In such States, 
social excrescences, instead of being crushed 
out by penal enactments, are regulated by 
license, and thus made a source of revenue. 
In other communities, again, the system of 
ficensing what is called vice prevails only to a 
limited extent; that is, some vices are 
licensed, and so far are legalized under con- 
ditions, while others are made penal offenses. 
It would be taxing the patience of our readers 
too far to attempt even a summary of the 
arguments by which the propriety of licensing, 
and thus in a certain manner tolerating gam- 
bling, and what is euphuistically called ‘the 
social evil,” is defended. Suffice it to say, 
that whether from the influence of inherited 
Puritanism, or from other characteristics which 
may be generically called those of race, the argu- 
ments on the other side of the question alone 
find favor among us. We license liquor drink- 
ing with all its attendant evils. We do not 
license gambling, or that other unnamable 
vice. Our laws say that those must be sup- 
pressed, and that is all that at present con- 
cerns us. 

Two cases have lately been before our courts, 
to which, on account of certain public interests 
they involve, we think proper to direct the 
attention of our readers. The first was that of 
aman who had lost a few hundred dollars in a 
gambling-house. He complained to a magis- 
trate. The keeper of the ‘‘ hell” was sent for, 
he refunded the money, and there the matter 
ended. The other case is that of a prominent 
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bank officer. The police knew that an indi- 
vidual had been losing large sums of money 
at faro within a comparatively short time, and 
ascertaining that he was connected with one of 


result was the discovery that the funds of the 
Nassau Bank had been dishonestly taken by 
the party in whose custody they were, to gratify 
a passion for gambling by which he was pos- 
sessed. 

As reported in the papers, those two cases 
have one feature in common, namely, the 
complete knowledge the police appgar to have 
The 
Mulberry street office is not more familiar to 
them, and the gossip of ‘‘the force” only less 
interesting. One would almost imagine that 
they stand toward these abominable estab- 
lishments in the relation of tutelary deities— 
that they pet and caress them. Would a 
stranger to our laws, seeing the intimacy that 
exists between them, believe that it was the 
sworn duty of the guardians of our peace 
utterly to break up and abolish these pests ? 
And would it be further credited that with so 
glaring an instance of culpable indulgence, 
the heads of the department plume themselves 
on their efficiency, and invite criticism ? 


The fact is that these gambling-hells have 
reached such a pitch’of audacity in their pro- 
ceedings that they must be broken up. This 
is no question of a harsh and intolerant law 
which the sense of the public rebels against, 
and the evasion of which is, therefore, quietly 
winked at. Such a thing as licensed gambling 
is unknown to our laws, and is opposed to 
every instinct of popular morality. More than 
this, the existence of this evil is deplored by 
thousands of those ruined by it, and tens of 
thousands of their families who have been 
disgraced and beggared irretrievably. The 
Legislature has done all it could by passing 
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most stringent laws. It is the Executive that 
is asleep. 

There are some palliations for the inertness 
of the Police Commissioners, which our easy- 
going public is apt to give some weight to. 
They scareely amount to the dignity of argu- 
ment, for, when stated plainly, they almost 
carry their own refutation on their face. They 
are such as these : What is the use of breaking 
up the gambling-houses, for they will be 
opened again immediately? It might with 
equal propriety be said, What is the use of 
keeping a close watch on pickpockets, taking 
their photographs when caught, and making 
their existence generally miserable? They 
must live, and are sure to pick pockets in spite 
of all your vigilance. But if actual war on the 
gambling-houses, instead of the present state 
of armed veutrality, be carried on—if they be 
so harried that their existence becomes a bur- 
den to their proprietors—if the capture of their 
impleme1.ts, and the arrest of all engaged in 
the pursuit be as much a matter of certainty 
as is the receipt of his salary by the Superin- 
tendent of Police, we maintain that they will 
be suppressed, or driven like rats to the un- 
derground holes and corners of the city. 

Again, it is said men disposed to gamble 
will gamble in spi'e of all police regulations to 
the contrary, and if expelled from one shelter, 
will find retuge in another. Exactly the same 
may be said of al! professional criminals. We 
grant that the passion, when it has once seized 
hold of a man, clings to him as the devils in old 
times did to one possessed, and that he will 
gratify it at any cost. But the laws against 
gambling are made as much for the protection 
of the young and the unwary as for the punish- 
ment of those hardened in the vice. And will 
it be seriously maintained by any one, that the 
hundreds of young men-who are now enticed 
into the “hells” which hold out their signals 
in our chief thoroughfares (as lately described 
by a daily paper, without charge for the adver- 
tisement), and who feel secure, at least, from 
public exposure and disgrace, would not hesi- 
tate to enter those fatal doors if they knew the 
chances were very much in favor of their being 
arrested by the police, together with the whole 
gang of those who had conspired to destroy 
them? 

To most men—especially young ones—ex- 
posure at the bar of a police court is about the 
worst punishment that could be inflicted, and 
the almost absolute certainty of this would 
deter a large number from doing what they 
might almost have persuaded themselves was 
only the indulgence of an innocent curiosity. 
We will not here ovntest the point as to whether 
dread of punishment is the highest motive for 
refraining from violations of the laws. That 
it is so to many minds—that a certainty of it 
would keep many from the fatal allurements 
of the gaming-table who otherwise might be- 
come its victims, is sufficient for our present 
purpose. 

There is one class—a small class, however— 
of men to whom any such dallying with the 
foundations of morals is happily forbidden, 
and these are the Coumissiovers of Police. 
They may find in the 2d vol. Revised Statutes, 
pages 926-7-8, 5ih edition, what their duties 
are in this matter. They need not sa; that the 
want of sworn informations impedes their 
actions. What are their detective officers 
worth if they cannot enter every gambling- 
house in the city and lodge their informations 
within a few hours? The police are able 
enough to clear our streets of pickpockets at 
one haul, as they boasted lately of having done, 
and to make a “razzia” among the street- 
walkers, dragging in a whole netful of these 
unfortunates by a well-planned strategic move- 
ment. But for those who unite the knavery of 
one class with a moral degradation equal to 
that of the other, they seem to have no eyes 
nor ears, though the cases we have alluded to 
show there is no lack of evidence when such is 
wanted. 

We have refrained most carefully from im- 
puting any motives to the Commissioners of 
Police for their lack of energy in abating this 
monstrous evil We, however, warn Messrs. 
Acton, Bosworth and Manniere—‘‘ Mr. Bergen 
being now out of the police district”—that others 
may not always be so charitable. The gamblers 
are said to be, as a body, very wealthy, and to 

wield considerable political influence in the 
wards they infest. Whatever others may think; 
we feel persuaded that this bad eminence will 
be with the Commissioners only an additional 
reason for striking them down. The quarry is 
in full sight before them; and, while thousands 
of our fellow-citizens who have suffered either 
directly or indirectly from the arts of these 
marauders, will bless every honest endeavor to 
atop their career, we shall not be indifferent to 
the conflict, or allow ourselves to doubt its re- 
sult. 


Exprrasrve Compirwent.—When Frederick 
the Great of Prussia had an interview with the Emperor 
of Germany, at Neiss, after conversing an hour, they 
sat down to dine with the princes and officers in their 
train. The Austrian General Laudohn, who had beea 
ingited amoug the rest, wanted to place himself at the 
aide of the table; but Frederick made him come and 
sit by bim, saying: “Come and sit here, general, for I 
have always wished to see you at my side, rather than 
facing ma.” 
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A New Volume. 


Tue present number is the first of the 
twenty-third volume of the ILLustrarzep NEws- 
PAPER, which, as a chronicle of all the im- 
portant and interesting events of the day, has 
gained the first position in American illustrated 
journalism. While it is a source of gratifica- 
tion to know that we have faithfully fulfilled 
all our pledges to the public, of which fact 
their increasing appreciation and patronage 
are the best evidence, we deem it due to our- 
selves and our friends to state that our arrange- 
ments contemplate a continued improvement 
for the future, corresponding with our marked 
advance in the past, and that we shall render 
Frank Lesuie’s [xtustkaTeD NEwsPaPer more 
and more an indispensable companion for 
every person who wishes to keep pace with the 
times, of which it is a faithful and spirited 
record. In the variety and interesting char- 
acter of its reading matter, in the fidelity and 
excellence of its illustrations, we intend to 
make the Inuustratep NewspaPEr unrivaled. 
The present, therefore, is a most favorable 
time for the renewal of old or the commence- 
ment of new subscriptions, as it is often im- 
possible to obtain back numbers. 


Abuse of Language. 


We had occasion very recently to animad- 
vert on the extravagance into which men are 
apt to be betrayed by what is often called the 
‘inspiration of a crowd.” If that extrava- 
gance took only the form of loud speech and 
vehement gesticulation, its effect would only 
be local and ephemeral. But when it takes 
the form of words which, trom the position of 
the speaker or other circumstances, are all 
carefully caught up, written out, telegraphed 
abroad, and printed in a thousand news- 
papers, the evil done, whether to the speaker 
himself or the cause he advocates, becomes 
general and permanent. Reticence in a public 
man aspiring to position is politic; as an 
officer of State it isa duty. We all know that 
Henry Clay would have been President of the 
United States if he could have been induced 
to hold his tongue ; and even Cass might have 
reached the same position if pen and ink had 
been kept out of his reach. . 
We do not mean to say that a Secretary of 
State or a President of the United States, whose 
conduct must be judged by the people, should 
be debarred from explaining or vindicating it in 
a form more popular than through messages 
and State papers. But we do mean to say that 
in a country where every speech from any 
such functionary is telegraphed everywhere, 
printed in every hamlet, and read by every- 
body, one carefully prepared and digested 
popular exposition is all that is needed. The 
ideas intended to be presented, when once put 
before the public, lose force and effect by 
reiteration, and are liable, from inadvertence 
on the part of the speaker, from excitement 
consequent on travel, the meeting of crowds, 
or from other causes more obvious, to be dis- 
torted by the speaker himself, and take a form 
of extravagance amounting to the monstrous. 
A most conspicuous and melancholy example 
of the truth of what we say has been afforded 
during the late Presidential pilgrimage, in 
which the intelligence and moral sense of the 
North has been shocked by the frequent use of 
language which, if used in the literal sense or 
general significance, would imply a condition 
of things in the country more alarming and 
revolting than prevailed during the worst days 
of anarchy in France. It the President of the 
United States, who should never utter a word 
without deliberately weighing its significance, 
really believes that all the men who differ with 
him on a question of great difficulty and deli- 
cacy, who comprise more than two-thirds of 
Congress, who embrace the Governors of nine- 
tenths of all the loyal States, and three-fourths 
of the aggregate members of all the Legisla- 
tures of those States—if he really believes what 
he says, that they are “traitors,” ‘trying to 
destroy the Union,” then that conviction should 
be communicated to the country and the world 
with a solemnity becoming the momentousness 
of the announcement, and not shouted forth 
with passionate gesticulation in the face of a 
surging crowd, in answer to the insults of a 
drunken boor! In such case he should remain 
at his post at the Capital, and thence preclaim 











the terriblefact in such language as Washing- 
ton would have used, in sad and earnest appeal 
| to the patriotism and intelligence of the 


country. But the President does not mean 
what he says. He is using forms of expression 
unhappily too common among writers and 
speakers in the South, who mistake extrava- 
gance and hyperbole for force, and who have 
lost all just conception of the power and pur- 
port of words. That there is a large body of 
men differing from the President in his policy, 
who are vehement in their denunciation of 
it, and of him as, in their belief, a deserter 
from principles and measures to which they 
had supposed him attached, in common with 
themselves, there can be no doubt. But their 
dissent does not justify the heavy charge of 
treason from Presidential lips any more than 
their vituperation deserves notice from the 
Chief Executive of the nation. 

We regret profoundly the recent Presidential 
trip. Mr. Johnson, as well as the American 
people, must bitterly blame those who p!anned 
and advised it. The dignity of the Presidential 
office has been lowered and the weakest side of 
Mr. Johnson’s salient character unnecessarily 
exposed. The men who dragged him away 
from his post of duty knew better than any 
other equal number of men what were the 
faults and perils of the illustrious Tennessean. 
They knew how the opposition, the taunts and 
the sneers of the slave aristocracy of his region 
had greatly unsettled the equilibrium of a mind 
which, under other circumstances, might have 
been eminently judicial, and had given to natu- 
ral earnestness a tendency to violence in action 
and extravagance of speech, which the exciting 
trials of the last four years had not contributed 
to diminish. It was their duty as friends and 
counselers, and as American citizens, charged 
iu all ways with sustaining the national repu- 
tation, to have checked this tendency, and 
avoided instead of seeking opportunities for its 
exhibition. Earnest and distinterested friends 
advised Mr. Johnson to remain in the Capatal, 
and, if requiring repose and recreation, to seek 
it somewhere else than among heated crowds 
and on rushing and suffocating railways. Could 
these be real friends who overruled that ra- 
tional advice ? Is it possible that their purpose 
was the opposite of that of the sons of Noah, 
and that, by facilitating political suicide, they 
should clear the way for personal preferment ? 








THERE are some very curious trade laws in 
Sweden. Women come of age at twenty-five, and 
after that age unmarried women may sell articles 
of their own making, while married women of 
good character, who can produce certificates of a 
sufficient knowledge of the Christian faith may 
carry on the trades of milliner, dealer in old 
clothes, market-woman, tobacconist and seller of 
pins and small wares. A widow, a wife separated 
from her husband, or a spinster having Swedish 
citizenship, may sell articles made in her own 
workshop with the assistance of journeymen, ap- 
prentices, or other workmen, or carry on the busi- 
ness of baker, butcher, or brewer, provided she 
has partaken of the Holy Communion, bears a 
good character, and can read, write, and do the 
first rules of arithmetic. Hardly less singular is 
the regulation which prescribes that all clergy- 
men must preach from one and the same text, 
every Sunday and holiday having its appointed 
verse of Scripture. Until 1860, year out and year 
in, the same set of texts were preached from year 
after year. Since then the number of appointed 
texts has been tripled, so that they now extend 
through three years, and then begin again. 





Tue Russian Government has published a most 
extraordinary account of the plot which cul- 
minated in the attempt to assassinate the Em- 
peror Alexander. This plot—allowing for the 
exaggeration of the official style—was a Socialist 
one, and had for its objects the extirpation of the 
nobility, the redistribution of land, to be held in 
common, the extinction of religion, the annihila- 
tion of the idea of property. The first step to be 
taken was the murder of the Czar, and the con- 
spirators included in their ranks many Poles, a 
great number of Russian students, and, we im- 
agine, many peasants. 





Tue British Association opened its annual ses- 
sion at Nottingham on the 22d of August, Mr. W. 
R. Grove giving the inaugural address. It was a 
singularly striking one, his point being the “ con- 
tinuity of nature,” which he illustrated, first of all, 
from astronomy, alleging that the old idea of vast 
blank spaces in the universe had been dispelled, 
science indicating bodies in our solar system vary- 
ing in size from Jupiter, which is 1,240 times larger 
than the earth, to planets not larger than a pistol- 
bullet. All forces, he thought—light, heat and 
electricity—were modifications of each other, mat- 
ter universally the same under different forms; 
geology the history of continuous siow changes, 
cataclysms being only supposed, to supply the de- 
ficiency of our krowledge. 





A CLEVER wriicr in the London Builder wants 
experiments to be tried in the manufacture, or 
rather, the production of diamonds. He has a 
notion that diamonds might be made by the “ sub- 
jection of carbon along with sulphite of carbon to 
galvanic action, in order to see whether the so 
galvanized sulphite would not dissolve an addi- 
tional dose of the carbon, which might then be 
crystalized in its precipitation, on the gradual 
diminution and withdrawal of the galvanic action,” 
and wishes chemists to try it. We wish they would 
try something a little more practical, and that is, 
the preduction of a glass which shall be fusible, 
colorless, but capable of color, but, when cold, as 
unbreakable as sapphire. That would be almost 





an invaluable contribution toarchitects’ resources. 


Ir there be a sovereign in Europe whose carecg 
is envied by humbler men, it surely cannot be the 
career of Francis Joseph I. of Austria. EK 
his thirty-sixth birthday a month ago, he 
look back upon what? A reign of seventeen years 
as a mighty potentate, nearly every year of that 
long period being marked by some disaster, and 
not one marked by a genuine success. If the 
gods look kindly down upon a brave man strug. 
gling with adversity, their most encouraging 
smiles must fall upon the head of this descendant 
of the Kaisers. It has been his hard fate that the 
accumulating bills of hundreds of years fell due 
in his time, and that he has been called upon to 
pay, under penalties, the debts incurred by his 
house to humanity. He could not pay, and exe. 
cution has at length followed judgment given 
long ago—execution in part, not altogether, for 
there has not yet beena receiptin full, Italy and 
Germany have got something of what was owed, 
not all; but Hungary, so cruelly used, and Bo. 
hemia, Moravia, Galicia, the many races in the 
valleys of the Danube, these have yet to be paid 
It has been very hard on Francis Joseph ; but the 
sins of the fathers shall be visited on the children, 
even unto the thirdand fourth generation. Nothing 
in Holy Writ, or out of it, is truer. 





Eart Rousse, since his retirement from the 
Premiership of Great Britain, has amused himself 
in delivering lectures and addresses. The follow- 
ing morsel is from his address before the Devon 
Association for the advancement of Science and 
Art. It is worthy of the most Celtic of Celta, 
Speaking of historians: 

“Of living historians, although Macaulay and Pres- 
cott have passed away, we still have Carlyle and Froude,” 





Twat cholera is a poison, or, however it may 
originate, is propagated by a poison contained, in 
its most virulent forms, in the excretions of the 
cholera patient, is now the accepted theory as 
regards that disease, which is made the basis of 
its treatment. If you have a cholera patient 
casting forth the excretions of that disease into 
the air, and if those excretions are not deodorized 
and disinfected, you will have generated by that 
individual an atmosphere into which persons 
entering will be likely to contract cholera. This 
is certain, and it gives the key to the fact that 
removal from a locality sopped through and 
soaked through with cholera evacuations, and 
constituting thus a concentrated atmosphere of 
infective matters, to a locality as yet unimpreg- 
nated with cholera fomites, arrests the disease, 
By such “a march of a few miles” you leave all 
the mass of undisinfected matters behind you; 
and camping your men out in liberally inter- 
spaced tents, if any man is taken with cholera, the 
sphere which the exhalations from him will fill is 
less likely to have other men within its periphery 
than it would were he in a roofed barrack, a 
crowded tenement house, or the close cells of a 
“ public ingtitution.” 





Cou. J. M. Sanperson, of Philadelphia, for- 
merly of the New York Club and of the Frankiin 
House, in the first-named city, has been installed 
manager of the Langham Hotel, in Portland 
place—one of the two bandsomest houses in 
London—an item that traveling Americans may 
be glad to know. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Or late years the seasons seem to be knocked 
into a kind of meteorological pi, a climatic congiomerate, 
tbat breaks up all our old notions of system and order, 
and interferes sadly with many of the favorite usages 
of society. Formerly, when it was December, we ex- 
pected cold and snow, and prepared our sleighs, and 
bells, and robes, our skates, and nuts, and other good 
things; and when it was July we knew it would be hot, 
and that in a little while the rule of the fiery dog-star 
would begin, when we would put the word hot through all 
the degrees of comparison, and then feel that Lindley 
Murray had very meager notions of the power of ad- 
jectives; but now we may need overcoats and fires in 
midsummer, and open windows and thin appare! when 
we would expect the thermometer to be gently dallying 
with zero. Last month, for instanc-, was deliciously 
cool and balmy and enjoyable—in the country the tem- 
perature was almost too byperborean; but no sooner 
does September make its advent than all is changed, 
and instead of the pure breath of Autumn, we have the 
sultry, stifling, oppressive air of Midsummer, There 
is evidently some hitch in the arrangements that give 
us our seasons, and instead of the four the orthodox 
school-books«ised to assign as the quantum sufficient of 
human possession, we have the number increased by & 
very considerable multiple. But ail our lives we have 
been accustomed to do certain things at certain times, 
and we cannot easily forego the habit; so, with the 
beginning of the fall month, business men, who had 
beer rusticating, hurried back to their counting-rooms; 
—churches that had no audience but the sexton for 
several weeks, were thrown open with their accustomed 
services, and everywhere the disposition was manifest 
to rush on without pause in the mad race for pleasure, 
wealth, and fame. Business waits not for seasons, and 
business just now is exceedingly brisk. The sidewalks 
are barricaded with boxes oi goods, the streets filled 
with loaded drays, the hotels crowded with merchants, 
who come to the metropolis to replenish their stocks 
and lay in their supplies. 

The growth of New York is clearly manifest in the 
entire revolution in the character of certain parts of 
the city that bas been effected by the increase of busi- 
ness. A few years ago, Broadway, below the Park, was 
occupied mainly by dry-goods men; now it is devoted 
exclusively to banks, insurance companies, and offices 
of various kinds, From the Park to Canal street, the 
finest retail stores were formerly found; now the whole 
sale dealers oecupy the whole ground and sever.! of the 
parallel streets. Sections that a short time since were 
given over to the lowest dens of dissipation, now pr> 
sent rows of splendid warehouses, and are the marts of 
busy trade, A similar change is taking placd iu every 
part of the city, and in a few years the entire 
will be an unbroken array of streets and bwildings for 
residences aud business, 

A few days ago Mr. Banvard, of panorams fm& 
commenced the erection of a grand miseum, ob the 
corner of Broadway and Thirtieth street. The corpe™ 
atone wus laid by the Grind Master of the M 
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, Several ent addresses were made, snd | since could not rule, this first velume is and which the Emperor has inhabited 4 touching and eloquent address, in which he paid a 
faa go mvind ge were treated to s sump- Goubiyvalaable og being wogripcs stony of al otaee ee “ You are a landlord now,” ing tribute to the imameny of tho Uaaiheens ibdioes, 
¢gous collation, which appeared duly to appreciate. | the cbief and Union—engaged in | his master to Leon, ‘‘and I hope you will accept me and spoke of the Masonic Order at some length. after 
jr. Banvard proposes to establish an institution | the most tremendous struggle the world ever saw. The | next yeer as your tenant, et the rate ot twenty thousand this the Grand Chaplain of the Masonic Order in 
worthy of our city, and entirely difierent in its seope | work contains the portraits of the mt men of | franes rent. I shall pay regularly.” th my er invoked 
pod pian from anything heretofore attempted in this | both parties, views and plans of battleg ounds, besd-/ ___ ngergreund traveling increases at a surprising ¢ Divine blessing upon the ceremony. During th- 
gouttry. quarters of offic-rs, weapons and ships of war, forts, | ratein London. Im the first six months of 1863, the | S°™rse of the prayer almost every ove of the thousance 


There Will be cabinets of natural history, migeralogy, 
etc.; balls of statuary and painting, a course of scientific 
tsperiments in chemistry and natural philosophy. with 
peveral olher DOV: land interesting features, whit will 
render the museum @ place of great attractiou. The 


puilding, which is to b- of brick, four stories high, wil | 


pave 8 frontage of eighty-five feet, and a depth of two 


pundred fc et. Commodious balconies will project from | 


story, and an ornamental observatory will sur- 
t the whole. 
One of the institutions of New York that was a point 
attraction for all strange:s, and conspicuous for its 
wonders of gilding, its meretricious display of gaudy 
colors and dazzling mirrors, and its abundance of rude, 
barbaric splendor, has disappeared from our thorough- 
fare, very much to the satisfaction of sensible people. 
We refer to the once famous Taylor’s saloon, which 
has been converted into an express office. 
‘Another cashier who had too free access to the funds 
of his bank, has yielded to the weakness of 
poney not his own, and become a defaulter to a 
smount. The gaming-table proved his ruin, but 
directors of the bank, that allowed any one officer to 
pave immense sums of money in his hands without 
requiring & daily reckoning, are hardly less re - 
ple than the poor victim who has been caught in the 
toils of rogues without having principle cnough to 
resist their wiles. 
The interest with which the President’s tour is watch- 
ed, and the remarkable character of his numerous 
hes detract attention, in a measure, trom the 
Joyal Southern Convention in Philadelphia. Could this 
body have met two years ago, they would have been 
hailed with joy throughout the North, but we have for- 
ten theic sacrifices and sufferings, and await pa- 
tiently the result of their deliberations. If Conventions 
can avail anything for the public welfare, the country 
certainly is sate. A more important question now is, 
how will the people vote in the approaching elections? 
Vermont has given her verdict already, and everything 
indicates an exciting political cam, Parties in the 
city have not yet begun to marshal eir forces, but in 
stew days we wil: have all the devices of political man- 
ent parad: d in full display, and we shall have oo- 
casion to draw upon them freely for items in our Gossip 


umn. 
= theatres commenced their usval season on the 8d, 
but there has been little to note worthy of praise. Mr. 
Jefferson made his appea~ance in a very dismal version 
of “ RipVan Winkle,” which was so cleverly managed that 
Mr. Stoddart carried off the chief honors, an act of 

tical justice pleasing to all sensible people who are 
bred of those pretentious nobodies callei “ stars,”” who 
are more anxious to display their own impertinent 
egolism than toamuse theaudience. This absurd suto- 
cracy of dramatic display ought to be laughed off the 

e, When we see such finished actors as Blake was 
| Davidge is not ashamed to be considered stock 
actors, it is ludicrous to contemplate some of our would- 
be stars who fume their very little ability away on tle 
metropolitan boards, and will not appear without they 
have a whole play to themselves. 

A fair correspondent. who, in ng down Pearl 
strest from Boadway, last week, had to turn into the 
mud, owing to the * goods ruffians ’’ having blocked 
up the path at that part with their cases, begs we will 
cail the attention of Mr. Kennedy to that abominable 
outrage and nuisance. She says: “ It is no use speaking 
to the policeman on duty there, for when I called his 
attention to it he said nothing, but looked ve —— 
toward a lager bier house opposite.” e wish our 

nial and respected friend, Inspector Leonard, would 

ke a walk down Pearl street some fine morning, and 
send “Black Maria” to treat both masters and men 
with a ride to Blackwell's Island. A month’s hard study 
in that famous college of manners would leave them 
wiser if not better men. 

The Caledonian Ciub held their tenth annual games 
in Jones’ Woed on the 6ih, and the fineness of the day 
gave great eclat to the féte. Roberteon’s band and the 
pipers of the club were there, The sports were inau- 

ted with an old-fashioned Scotch reel, after which 

e national gimes were commenced, and continued 
through all the mysteries of heavy stone, light stone, 
stauding jump, heavy hammer, light hammer, Highland 
fling, gin sling, and then the very appropriate sport of 
the three-legged race, whch 1» plies that, after ‘‘ flings 
and slings,” two legs wiil not support a genuine High- 
lander. 


Among the signs of the time is the fact that our great 
metropulis is carrying its trade refinements from Broad- 
way to the fashionable summer resorts. St«tson has es- 
tablished a first-class hotel at Long Branch, Leland has 
done the same for Saratogi1, and now our fashionable 
store-keapers are doing the same thing. Edwin Brooks 
bas established himself vis-a-vis to Leland’s hotel at 
Barat We shall soon have a miniature Broadway in 
all our fashionable water ing-places. 

Messrs. Hoyt & Drapec are rendering acceptable 
service to the lovers of music at the French Theatre, 
by their versions of ‘*I) Birbiere” and other operas. 
Carl Formes, Tamaro, Orlandini, and Madame Bos- 
chetti are the leading artists. A of the latter, 
there was a disappointment on Friday night, when 
“Tl Trovatore’ was announced, but “ Martha” per- 
formed—all in consequence of a disagreement between 
the isir cantatrice and a black velvet gown, which 
would not fit her. Let us warn the tuneful lady that 
@h n the (mountain) miiliner wouldn’t go to the (Mo- 

ed) prima donna, the prima donna ought to have 
swallowed her dignified gamut, and gone to the 
milliner—rather than disappointed the public, As the 
@ramatic critic of the Herald sings— 
“Ob! fairest Boschetti, 
Your behavior wasn’t pretty.” 

Among the pleasant events of the week has been 8 
visit from an old friend, though still young man, G. W. 
Qbilds, the g:eat Philadelphia publisher. 3 reminds 
Us that his daily paper, the Public Ledger, the leading 
Journal of the rectangular village, still maintains ite an- 
| pee career f pe, having already doubled 

ts circulation and advertising since it has been in Mr. 
Childs’s hands. Those who are interested in the life of 
8 self-made man will find a life-like portrait and correct 
biography of this popular publisher in No. 71 of Frank 
Leslie's Chimney Corner, publish+d on the 24th of Sep- 
tember. Apropvs, the same number commences a new 
Tomance, aud every purchaser of No. 71 is entitled toa 
Superb gift plate, called ‘* Home Again.” 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Pictortra, History oF THE Crvm Wak IN THE 
Unrep Stares OF AMERIOA. Lossing: G. W. Curps. 


To have Childs fora publisher is half a success, as 
it is a guarantee of that solid excellence, which sooner 
or later must achieve poy ularity, He has now in course 
of publication two works of such national importance 
that few men would have the courage and ability to en- 

eat the same time in such costly evterprises, Mr. 

is one of those very few publishers, who, when 
Satisfied of the merit of a work, does not look for an im- 
Mediate return of his capital. We more especially 
allude to “Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors,” and 

Lossing’s Illustrated History of the late Rebellion.” 
The tormer will be ccmpleted in two volumes, and the 

tter in three. He has already issued one volume of 
the “Dictionary of Authors,” and the second and con- 
cluding one will be published toward the close of the 

resent year. It will undoubtedly be the most compre- 
ensive encyclopedia of literary life and Jabor ever 
+ tothe world, But our present notice rejaies to 

He initial volum- of “ Lozsing’s History of the Rebel- 
lion,” which is an admirable condensation of all that is 
je ef that wonderiul period, and a correct 
e of the events of that awful conflict, illustrated by 
“ and pencil of almost every artist in America. 
the ing takes the view we have maintained from 
So first, as our readers well know, that the rebellion, 

‘wever, wide-spread and bloody it might be, was the 
ba of a few ambitious men, who, for selfish purposes, 

Without the shadow of an excuse, conspired to ruin 
















arsenals, medal of honor, military costumes, and every , 
variety of objects. In brief, next to having been an 

attentive and intelligent spectator of the conflict of the | 
four darkest years in our history, we cannot conceive 

rm | better method of becoming acquainted with its de | 
tails than is supplied by the book betore us. Mr. Childs | 
has brought it out in hie usual exce lent style, making 
it a model of t raphical and pictorial beauty. When 
finished, this Pictorial Histcry of the Great Civil War in 
—- be invaluable to the students of American 





EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


esticg— Farmers, residing s few miles south 
of RoHS (Mo.), re} nt the frost, ey 
of A’ 21, so on the fences that they coul 
names legibly in it. Not a week previously 
thermometer in that indicated a temperature 
of 100 degrees, and even er. 
en stage of Calais, Me., has forwarded 
p= Aad or Stevens, of Portland, for the relief of the 


the fire. In an accompap note he 
says: sh the extra compete chan Ol 
gress so foolishly voted its members after I left.” 

—— The Ottawas, s tribe of partially civilized Indians, 
are voommy university for the education of Indians 
in Kansas. Their Chief, John Jones, is a thoroughly edu- 
cated man, and is the leader in the enterprise, and asso- 
ciated-with him are several other gentlemen, including 
Rev. Mr. Hutchinson, the Government Indian agent for 
the Ottawas. By a treaty co two or three 
Lest shee, the Ottawas gave twenty thousand acres of 

d from the centre of their rich reservation for the 
establishment of this University. 


was an 

ppt Day — se = 
 donkey-engine to work, and, adjusting ose, the 

fire was soon extinguished. . 
—— A company has been formed in California for the 

a tunnel im the Sierra N-vada 

mountains, through it conveying the waters of 

Lake Tahoe to the anne <8 ee ene 


R 


purity, the miners with water for 
work satag the dry season, and 
thousands of acres of land that are now un- 


— The improvements at the yoo J ga 7 
are rapid) rogressing, under auspices 0: 
Aamir Davia 3B, Porter ; the superintendent of that 
tution. wor enclosing the property, 
incl the Government mansion purchased S the 
United States under an act of the General Assembly of 
Maryland, has commenced, and it is supposed will be 
finished in the course of two months. 


— The sculling match for $2,000 and the cham- 
ionship of America, between Walter Brown and Joshua 
ard, will teke place in Portland harbor, Sept. 18. 
Both contestants are in vigorous training, and Brown is 
——s his time in making boats. He has com- 
aay one only twelve inches wide, and is going to 
uild another an inch narrower. 


— A cripple soldier, of Iowa, while lately exhibiting 
& panoramic view of the death-bed scene of Abraham 
Lincoln, of T:lleyrand, Keokuk County, was mobbed 
by a gang of 

— Advices from Georgia, received at the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, lately, state that the cotton crop looks well, 
but is menaced by the caterpillar, which has already be- 
gun lo hatch in great numbers. 


—— Thirty-eight fires occurred in Cairo during the 
year, involving a loss of $405,000. The total loss by 
for the preceding six years was $618,000. About 

half the losses were cov by insurance. 


— A letter from Genera! Kiddoo, Assistant Commis- 
sioner tor Taxes, states that Texas will yield a longer 
cotton crop than any previous year, not excepting 
immense yield of 1860. 

— Advices from Lawtoneville, 8. 0., state that the 
cotton crop is stunted, but may yield fairly if rain falls 
soon, 

—— Genera] Robinson, comman in North Caro- 
lina, has prom the findings of the military com- 
mission by which Major John H. Gee, ste comm.ndant 


of the Salisbury rebel military prison, was p ere 
were two charges st him: violation of the laws and 


the dictates of bumanity.” Robinson in ap- 
finding, takes exception to the view that 
was only to blame for this * eas,” and 
exprisses the belief that he had it in his power to re- 
lieve much of the suffering of the prisoners under his 
charge. 


phical Society at Philadelphia, Mr. J, P. Lesley states, 
that from facts collected in Eastern Kentucky, he is 
further confirmed in opinion that the coal measures are 
the source of the springs and wells of leum which 
plants of the 


mass meetings bav 
tion shown to compel the roads to 
tracts, Matters have taken 
meeting of the City Council 
and, if possible, adjust the difficulty. 


sf 


— Secretary 
ment of the Interior, vy? 


closed, was ted with « silver ice- 
pitcher and four silver together with a full set 
the “ clopedia,” handsomely 


— A decision has been rendered by = Williams 
6 


lars to every m who enlisted in the army as a voi- 
unteer, credited to any District, and who did not receive 
any bounty at the time of enlistment. 

— Ata picnic of a Sabbath School, on Presque Isle, 
near Toledo, a party consisting of five young persons 
crossed the river in a sma’! boat, and while attempiing 
to return to the islend the boat swamped, and but 
one, aged fifteen, were dro 


— was quite a man, been placed about 
is person by Queen Hortense. devoted attach- 
ment to his master e jperor 
was leaving Vichy, he called to Leon, and having handed 


him, told him the parcel contained 





ona ce 


of the chalet and grounds be had just 


number of passengers conveyed on the Metropolitan 

line was 4,823,437; in 1864, for the same p: riod, it was 

5,207,335; in 1865, it was 7,462,823; but in the first half 

of the present year it rose to 10,303,395. The revenue 

hae correspondingly increased; in the first of the four 

aye it was £53,058; in the last, the sum amounte 
2,947, 


— Mr. Sale, the blind inventor of the method 
of making powder incombustible, has now invented 
& gun, which is said to be more simple and rapid 
than any previous breech-loader. Inatcad of re- 
volvers he uses elides, each to hold a certain number 
of cartridges —say ten each; ten slides will hold 
a hundred’, and these may be fired ina minute. With 
& boy to fii the slides, a man could fire six thousand 
shots an hour, and, by taking good aim, put that number 
of the enemy hors du combat, Ten men, with woke f 
boys, would thus be equal to an army of sixty thousan: 
ve a bundred might kill off the whole French army, 

they would stand stil! at a p distance, and 
not fire back or otherwise impolitely interrupt the pro- 

Mr. Sale proposes to adapt his slides to 
artillery, and by a series of shots with great 
rapidity, he iy whey batter the strongest Monitor into 
small bits with of very moderate dimensions. 


—— The Emperor of Austria is the hardest worked 
man in his empire. He rises every morning betore 
five o’clock, visita the encampment in the Prater and at 
Pioridsdorff, returns about seven to the Hof burg, re- 
ceives ininisters at eight, pays and reccives official visits 
till one, when 8 full Privy Council is held every day, 
and in the afternoon visits the hospitals, etc., and tran- 
sacta an endless variety of administrative duties. 


—— Telegraph poles in South Australia are made of 
mahogany, ‘because other wood will not stand the climate 
and burial in the ground. 


—— A discovery of an important character is said to 
have been made in France, which will enable us to pass 
over the silkworm and go direct to the mulberry-tree for 
our supply of silk. In the bark of the tree a finc textile 
substance exists, and M. Brunet has succeeded in reduc- 
ing thie to the fineness, durability and general appear- 
ance of silk, He is buying up bark for the purpose of 
producing large quantities of this new kind of silk. 


—— The inhabitants of Sydney have resolved toerect 
& monument in their town to commemorate the dis- 
covery of their country by Captain Cook. The monu- 
ment is to be completed in 1870, in which year precisely 
one century will have elapsed sinee the discovery of 
New 8 uth Wales by the English navigator. 


—— The Paris Academy of Sciences hus announced 
as the subject of the prize poem for the ensuing year, 
“The Death of Abraham Lincoln.” 


—— The grave of Lord Palmerston in Westminster 
Abbey has recently been marked by placing over ita 
large slab of reddish-gray granite, the surface of which 
is highly polished and incised with a floriated cross, en- 
closed by a border of double-lines; between the last is 
an inscription in Gothic characters, giving the title and 
name of the deceased, and the date of death; this 
writing fills one side only of the slab. 


— By a return recently made and blished by 
order of the Metropolitan Board of Works, it appears 
that 46,878 houses in London have been renumbered, 
2,110 names ot streets, etc., abolished, and 824 new 
names approved. The confusion of London street no- 
menclature has been thus far abated, and more than 
1,200 repetitions of names have vanished for ever. 
These include Victoria, Albert, Royal, Crown, King, 
George, Mary, Park, Prospect, and other fancy titles, in 
& proportion that is gratiiying to notice, 








TO A RIVER. 


Danzx spirit, oh, listen! thou that fiercely flowest, 
So fierce and so impatient to be gone: 

Is it fear, or some wild vengeance that thou owest, 
Or doth the fiend of madness drive thee on? 

Nay—for that sto: my heart has been my own— 
Thou art iui of glorious passion from the hills, 
And in thy strength goest forth to conquer ills, 

Not thinking how thou must be overthrown. 

Yet chafe not, noble River! nor seek to mend 
God's purpose in thee and thine own far end, 
Lest those proud waves o’erflow in sluggish mire: 
His be the grief who would noi brook control, 
Within whose heart has ceased the great desire, 

And stagnant are the waters of his soul. 








LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF 
THE DOUCLAS MONUMENT. 


Oxicaco witnessed an impressive scene on 
the 6th inst.,when more than twenty thousand American 
citizens, with their Chief Magistrate and prominent 

bers of his il, assembled to participate in the 
imposing ceremonies of laying the corner-sione of a 
monument to perpetuate the fame of the great sta‘es- 
man and patriot, Stephen A. Douglas. The Govern- 
ment buildings, the banks, and the leading business 
houses were closed, and the public attention wholly 
directed to the duties of the occasion. 

The grounds upon which the monument Is to stand, 
and where the cer jes were ducted, are situated 
about three miles from the city, in asouth-easterly direc- 
tion, directly on the margin of Lake Michigan, and are 
considered the most beautiful and attractive around the 
great Weste:n Metropolis. 

About ten o’clock an immense procession, consisting 
of the Masonic fraternity, the President of the United 
States and suite, various benevolent societies, the mili- 
tary, aud a great concourse of citizens, commenced the 
line of march toward the grave of the honored states- 
man. Aj) along the line of march the streets were 
thronged wiih people, who had gathered at all available 
points to view the spectacle, and the buildings were 
handsomely decorated with flags, and in numerous 
instances portraits of the lamented Douglas were con- 
spicuously displayed. As the procession neared the 
grounds, the crowd cheered lustily as the President and 
suite passed along, while at the entrance a delegation of 
Knights Templars stood in open order, admitting the 
body of the procession between their lines. 

At this junction the barricade erected on the westside 
of the inclosure was removed, and the immense crowd 
of visitors rushed in, so that in a few moments the 
grounds were densely filled with human beings. Every 
available foot of space was occupied. The first move- 
ment that attracted universal attention was the entrance 
of the Presidential party, who passed in on foot, and 
were joudly cheered. They were preceded by the orator 
of the day, General Dix, the Committee of Arrangements 
and Mayor Rice. President Johnson and Secretary 
Seward walked together arminarm. Then came Gene- 
ral Grant and Admiral Frrragut. Then followed Post- 
master-General Randall, Secretary Welles, Generals 
Ouster, Rousseau, Meede, Steedman, and other distin- 
guished guests, military and civilian. These gentlemen 
quickly ascended the speakers’ stand, and the interest- 
img ceremony of laying the corner-stone commenced. 
The first in the course of the proceedings were a few ap- 
propriate and eloquent remarks by Mayor Rice. The 
Masonic Grand Master of Mlinois, J. R. Gwin, then ap- 
peared in front of the stand, and delivered s short, 











| knew him intimately, 


who were present stoo) with his head uncover. 4d, 2nd 
solemn stilluess reigned awong tie vact concorrae, 

At ihe conclusion of the prayer, ‘the Rigut Worshipful 
Grand Treasurer of the Masonic Order, M. M. Noiso, 
proceeded to deposit in the cavity of the stone left for 
this purpose the custumary coins, documents and other 
mementoes of the preseui time. 

At this stage of tie proceedings a salute was fired froma 
the guns of the lrited States reveuue cutter Andy John- 
son, which was lying at anc!.or in the lake, 2 short dis- 
tance from the grounds. After tha mementoes had been 
placed in their proper plece, one of the bande rlayed a 
solemn dirge, cud, whilst the strains of sacred music 
were floating on the air, the corner-stone was lowered 
into its future resting-place. It was settled into position 
by means of ropes and tackling which had been erected 
for the purpose. 

At the close of the ceremonies an eloquent address 
was delivered by Gen. John A. Dix, the orator of the 
day. When General Dix had concluded, the President 
was loudly called upon and responded very briefly, and 
was followed by Secretary Seward iv a short speech. 

Mr. Seward’s speech terminated the ceremonies, and 
immediately after the crowd dispersed. 

The Enrichts Templars made an imposing display, 
more than seven thousand bein, in the procession, 








LOYAL SOUTHERN CONVENTION 
AT PHILADELPHIA, 


Dunia the war there were many men et the 
South who maintained their allesiauce to th. Gove n- 
ment and refused to participaie in the mad and wicked 
schemes of the disaffeci.d. This course invulyod oo 
slight personal per!l; they were suspected, arrested, iin- 
prisoned, often put to death; or if they escaped euch a 
fate, it was only by leaving tucir homes and seeking 
concealment in the forests and mountains. True to 
the inspirations of enlightened patriotism, they en- 
dured all things for their country’s sake. These men, 
by their delegates, met in convention in Ph ladelphia 
on the 3d inst., to confer with their Northern frienus, 
and pledge anew their devotion to the Uxuion for which 
they had already sacrificed so much. Delegates were 
present fiom nearly every Soutiieru State, and the Con- 
vention was organized by the appointment of Mr. 
Thomas J. Durant, of Louisiana, as temporary Chair- 
man. The whole number of delegates whose creden 
tials were accepted was three hundred and ninety-twa, 
Hon. James Speed, of Kentucky, was chosen permanent 
President, with one Vice-President and Secretary from 
each State. 

The delegates from the Northern States organized 
a3 a separate body, awaiting the invitation of the 
Southern Convention to unite with them in council, and 
leaving them wholly untrammeled in their delibera- 
tions. Astriking feature in connection with the Con- 
vention was the ovation to the Southern delegates on 
Wednesday night, which was one of the grandest 
popular demonstrations every made in the city. Pro- 
cessions from all the wards, with torchlighta and 
banners, met in front of the League House, filling up 
the entire space between Chestuut and Walnut streets 
with a closely packed mass of enthusiastic spectators. 
The League House was brilliantly illuminated and 
festooned; and from the opposite side of the street a 
battery of fireworks kept up a constant discharge of 
rockets, candles and other pyrotechnics. Bands of 
music, playing patriotic airs, heightened the interest of 
the scene, 

From several stands speeches were made by Senator 
Harlan, General Butler, John M. Botts, and several 
others. Our illustration gives a view of the imposing 
spectacle, 








PETROLEUM FORMED FROM SEA-wErp.-—This 
theory of the formation of rock-oll has recently been 
advanced by Professor Wilbur, of Hamilton, Canada 
West. His idea is that the p-troleum has had its 
source in marine vegetation,, just as coal has been 
derived from terres plants. Few persons have any 
adequate idea of the immense growth of sea-wee.'s in 
the depths of the ocean. It had been shown that sea 
weeds had in their position a large tof oily, 
carbonaceous matter, After their term of growth was 
fulfilled, they became di: tached, floated off, and finally 
sank to the bottom, Now, it was a received opinion 
among geologists that thie portion of the North Ameri- 
can coutinent had once been the bed of a salt-water 
ocean. The ocean-floor, as must be rem-mbe ed, was 
not level by any means, but had throughout its whole 
extent deep hollows and rising ridges. It was, of 
course, in these deep hollows that these sea-weed 
deposits would find their last resting-piace, after long 
a about in the waves and ocean currents. In this 
way it would come to pare that they would not be 
evenly disiributed over the bottom, but only in those 
hollows or pockets. Mvcanwhile the deposit of solid 
stratified rock, or what afterward became such, was 
g ing on, and after untold ages these masces of sea- 
weed becaine coverrd to various depts. He considered 
it no very unr ble or ‘fic esuppposiueon 
that these masses of oily, carbonaceons maiter should, 
uoder circumstances, take the form of oil, of a iiqu:d 
hydrocarbon, They had seen that oil existed in and 
was distilled from coal, which was conceded to be the 
remains of terrestriz! vegetation. There was, there. 
fore, nothing violent in the suppositivu that petroleum, 
80 exactly like coal oil in its properties, has been for..ed 
from marine vegetation. Tie vegetable origin of both, 
he contended, was indubitable. . 


Women.—Theodore Parker, in one of his 
sermons utiered the following remarks touching women: 
“There are three classes wemen. Fist, domestic 
drudges, who are wholly taken up in the material details 
of their housekeeping and childieeping. Their house. 
kee is a trade, and no more; and, after they have 
done there is no more they can do. In New Eng. 
land it is a small getting less every year. Next 
there are domestic dolls, whol!y taken up with the vain 
show that delights the eye and ear. They are Ornaments 
of the estate. Similar toys, I sup » will one day be 
more cheaply manufactured at Paris, Naremberg, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maim and other toy-shops of Eure... 
out of wax, papier-mache, and solid in Boston at the 
haberdasl.er’s by the dozen. These ask notning beyond 
their tuuctions as dolls, and hale ali attempts to elev ute 
womankind. But there are domestic women, whoo-acr 
& bouse, and are not mere drudges—alorn it, and sre 
uot mere dois, but women. Some of these—s rieat 
many of them—conjcin the usetu) of the drnunige apu the 
beautiful of the doli into one womannoo’. sud have a 
great deal left besides. They are wholiv texen up wiih 
their functions as housrkeeper, wife and mother,’ 


Tae Late Dr. Latunop. —Jolu H. Lothrop 
LLD., president of the Uuiveraty of he stig St 
Missouri, died at Columbus, Mo., August 2, ic the 
sixty~ighth yecr of his awe. President 
born in Sherburne, Chenango connty, N.Y. He grad. 
uated at Yale College, and was a tutor at that inst‘tu- 
tion for four i andahalf. In 1826 ho was admitted 
to the bar. © was a teacher in several schools, and 
from 1826 to 1840 was a professor at Hamilton College, 
He was dent at different times of several colleges 
at the West. He was greatly honored by those whe 
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THE HANLON 
BROTHERS. 


We take pleasure 
in presenting in the pres 
ent number truthful like. 
nesses of George, William 
and Alfred Hanlon, the 
universally acknowledged 
exponents of the art 
Gymnastique, which, un- 
til their arrival in this 
country from Cuba some 
ten years ago, was almost 
entirely dormaat. Itisa 
fact worthy of notice, and 
one but little known, that 
their ambition for gym- 
nastics and their inten- 
tion of making it « pro- 
fession were created du- 
ring their first visit to 
America, and the old 
Crosby street gymnasium 
claims the honor of coat- 
ing them with their first 
muscle, on which founda 
tion they have buill their 
world-wide fame. 

The brothers George, 
William and Alfred Han- 
lon, are twenty - eight, 
twenty-six and twenty- 
four years of age, respect- 
ively, and are not, as 
might be supposed by 
some, of herculean pro- 
portions as to build, but 
are of lithe, compact and 





graceful form — Alfred 
(who has received the 
sobriquet ot ‘ Young 
Hickory ”’), the largest, 
weighing but 138 Ibs.; 


George’s weight, 115 Ibs., 
while that of William is 
128 Ibs,, and in this fact 
no better argument in 
favor of daily and constant 
exercise could be found. 
With naught but the ordi- 
nary gifts of nature, they 
have, by their indomitable 
energy, pluck and perse- 
verance, become masters 
of the art, and raised up 
such a formidable barri- 
cade of extraordinary acts, 
that they have gained for 
themselves a reputation 
that extends throughout 
the world. Who that has 
seen “the three flying men of the air” has not held 
his breath as these intrepid brothers performed their 
evolutions in mid-air, trusting at times to their correct- 
ness of judgment in gauging to an inch the precise lo- 
cality ot a brother’s outstretched hands after a somer- 
sault trom the hands of the other brother ? Mr. William 
Hanlon is the inventor of this thrilling feat, which is 
considered by all who have ever seen it, the very acme 
of gymnastic excellence and daring. Recently, at the 
West, they have achieved triumphs sufficient to satisfy 
the greatest lovers of fame, winning the affections of 
their audiences as well by their accomplished manners 
as their gymnastic skill. 

We understand that a shrewd and well-known Aus- 
tralian manager has offered them an engagement for 
six months at the seemingly liberal figure of $26,000, 
expenses there and return via Europe, but even this is 
not a sufficient inducement, so widely popular have 
they become in this country. Since their advent, the 
cause of muscular development has gained a new in- 
terest, and our people, as a class, are doing more justice 
to themselves, and are preparing the youth of our land 
to live longer, more useful and happier lives. The sub. 
ject of physical education has begun to be a matter of 
importance, and though we may never rear such bril- 
liant gymnasts as these acknowledged champions of the 
art, still, itis impossible to witness in them the per- 
fection to which the human frame can be brought, with- 
out stimulating every one to a desire to make the most 
of what physique nature has given us. 





Way are conundrums like monkeys? Be- 
cause they are far-fetched and troublesome, 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS—CHECK-REIN, MARTINGALE AND BLINDERS. 
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THE HANLON BROTHERS—WILLIAM, GEORGE AND ALFRED, 


OUR BASE BALL 


Illustrations. 


We this week pre- 
sent our Base Ball readers 
with a portrait of the no- 
ted pitcher of the National 
Club of Washington, Mr. 
W. F. Williams. The Na- 
tional Club of Washington 
is the* “Champion Club 
of the South,” a title 
given to it from the fact 
of its being the strongest 
club south of Philadel- 
phia, The National began 
play as early as May, 1859, 
but did not organize 
themselves into a clup 
until the following Nov- 
ember, and the same year 
they became members of 
the National Association. 
Since then the club has 
steadily increased in num- 
bers, playing strength and 
position, until now it 
stands second to none in 
the country. 

Mr. Williams, though 
but twenty-two years of 
age, has graduated with 
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Collegiate honors, he hav- 
ing been a student at 
Georgetown College, and 
is now engaged in the 
study of law. As a ball- 
player, he began his 
career as pitcher of the 
Pythean Club of Wash- 
ington, one of the junior 
organizations of that city, 
from whence he entered 
the National Club in 1861, 
and since then has occu- 
pied the position of 
pitcher of the National 
nine. Mr. Williams’s 
prominent physical at- 
tribute as a player is his 
great strength of arm, 
his speed in delivery 
being the feature of his 
pitching. He has a pecu- 
liar style of delivery, 
sending in the ball while 
in a stooping position, 
his aim being to deliver 
the ball so as to make it 
rise from his hand tothe 
bat. As a fielder, in his 
position, he has no supe- 
rior, facing the swiftest 
balls unflinchingly, and 
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rs | very sure op the 
+ In batting 
has frequently ate 
in making the finest hitg 
—witness the one 
in the contest with the 
Unions at Morrisania, 

His pluck and 
ance is another — 
feature of his Play, Ip 
the game with the L; 
Club of New Bruns ick 
in July, he actually playeq 
his position while havin, 
the use of but one hang 
and by his pitching, ang 
also batting, did valuable 
service in the game 
Quiet and unobtrusive 
in manner ; always the 
gentleman, even ip the 
most. exciting periog of 
the game; an earnest 
worker in support of his 
club and the Nationa 
Game at large, Mr, Wil. 
liams is one of those Play. 
ers who are alike a credit 
to themselves and the 
clubs they are members 
of. 

In this connection it 
will not be out of place 
to mention the name of 
the President of the Na- 
tional Club—Mr, 4, Pp. 
Gorman—as one of those 
gentlemen who have, by 
their energy and perse- 
verance, and liberality in 
using their pecuniary 
means, done so much to 
promote the popularity 
and welfare of our Na 
tional Game, 





CRUELTY To 
ANIMALS. 


In No. 569 ot our 
paper we gave some exam- 
ples of unsuspected cruel- 
ty to the noblest of ow 
domestic animals, in the 
absurd practice of tying 
down his head with the 
check-reia and impeding 
the free use of his neck 
and limbs. Our illustra. 
tions this week show 
that there are other parts of the harness equally objec- 
tionable, and that should at once be discarded, Itis 
difficult to conceive why we should blind our horses, as 
if we were afraid of them, or why their gearings should 
be made like a strait-jacket, allowing the least possible 
facility of movement. The horse is not a mass of in- 
sensate matter, but a docile, intelligent animal, that can 
appreciate kind treatment, and will never display his 
best traits except under gentle and prudent guidance, 

Our ignorance in these matters has made us unjust: 
and, since attention has been turned in this direction, 
we hope soon to see a decided reform in our conduct 
toward the best of our servants. 











CLIMPSES AT THE FREEDMAN’S 
BUREAU. 


We present in this paper two illustrations of 
the practical working of the Freedman’s Bureau, that 
show what it is accomplishing, and point out the neces- 
sity of the work it has undertaken. Many of the former 
slaves were in no condition to provide for themselves, 
and nearly all of them were ignorant, and needed in- 
struction and guidance, While the Bureau takes care 
of the most destitute, and saves them from perishing, 
its main object is to put the colored people in the way 
of helping themselves, so that they will become inde- 
pendent of outside aid. 

One of the methods employed for this end is giving 
instruction in plain sewing to poor women who have no 
means of support, This instruction is given in the 
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GLIMPSES AT THE FREEDMEN—THE FREEDMEN’S UNION INDUSIBIAL SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VA.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, JAS, E. TAYLOR. 


Union Industrial School, where garments of various 
kinds are made, and afterward distributed gratuitously 
among the poor in the vicinity without regard to color 
orcreed, The school is under the control of Mr. T. C. 
Chase, assisted by two ladies, who apportion and super- 
intend the work. 

From an apartment in the Winder building ration 
tickets are issued, every Monday, to the old and sick, 
the strictest care being taken that none but the really 


GLIMPSES AT THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU 





deserving shall receive these benefactions. Some 
months ago one thousand tickets were issued weekly, 
but the number has since been reduced to about three 
hundred. After receiving their tickets, the parties take 
them to another building, and obtain whatever articles 
are named on their certificates. This business is in 
charge of Mr. R. Bloss, formerly of Troy, New York. 
In a few weeks tbe operations of the Bureau will be 
entirely suspended, orders having been given by the 
Government to that effect. 


—ISSULNG 





RATIONS TO THE OLD AND SICK,—IROM 


Beet Suaar 1n Evrore.--The rapid in¢rease 
in the production of beet sugar is seen by the following: 
In 1827, the product in France was only 1,000 tuns; in 
1837 it had reached 39,000 tuns; in 1856, 150,000 tuns; 
and by a late arrival the estimated product is 260,000 
tuns. In Belgium and Austria, the increase has been 
equally rapid, the former having trebled her yield in 
the last fifteen years, and the latter having increased in 
twenty years from 8,000 to 85,000 tuns, The increase in 


A SEKEICH BY OUR 





SPECIAL ARTIST, 


all the countries of Europe since 1828 has been from 
the small aggregate of 7,000 tuns to a total in 1856 of 
568,500 tuns—which is something more than one-half o 
the total annual consumption of sugar in all Europe. 
The experiment of making sugar from the beet in this 
country, thus far, we believe, has been confined to Ohio 
and Illinois. In the latter State, the experiment is still 
in progress on quite an extensive scale; result to be 
announced at the close of this season. The beet can 
be grown in any part of the United States, and the 
manufacture is not difficult, 


JAS. E. TAYLOR, 
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EUVOLINE. 
BY HAROLD HENGE 


Aw angel was teaning the battlements o’er, 
Arranging,» garland of sweet asphodels, 

When, joyful to tell of, one bud of his store 
Fell weaderly down where all misery dwells, 


A spirit was sleeping upon the cold shore, 

Where mutely the Induite breaks upon Time— 
A spirit who loved me, no spirit could more, 

No woman who loves with the love of our clime, 


Oh, tenderly down on her crystaline cheek 
The bud fell the angel had gathered above, 
And the joy that she felt was a wonder to speak— 
She knew that the angel had smiled on her love ! 


Wild were our wishes, and sad was the trath, 
When with the sweet summer she trippingly 


came ; 
T asked her to give me her beauty and youth, 
Her bosom atint with its beautiful shame. 


Ro low was her answer, I scarce conld it hear, 

Aji humbly I kncit and I wept with despair, 
Then read ali my wish in a smile and a tear, 

And, ch, how we !>ved ore the winter came there! 


When, woeful to tell of, my darling waxed pale, 
And diced in my arms when the harsh winds 
werc rife : 
Tho bud that she spoke vf when tolling her tale 
I knew was the flower we mortals call Tiifo. 





ARCHIBALD PRUDHOMME’S 
CONTESSION. 


Waen T came home frou Yale I found that my 
tmother’s gruu old waiting-maid, Nancy Hodgkins, 
who all my life had been a part of the house- 
hoid, had succumbed at last to time and rheu- 
matism, and given place to a rosy-cheeked lassie, 
the daughter of a neighboring farmer, who had 
consented to “live out a bit,” in order to make 
up 2 iittle dower against the period of her mar- 
riage with a stalwart young mechanic of the 
piaco, 

Naaey, poor soul, had retired upon her savings, 
and my motlicr bemoaned the fact with many 
tears. “She was a friend rather than a servant, 
Archy,” she would say. “And you cannot ima- 
giue how I hated to have my hair done by any- 
body else, Not but that Lizzie Scott is all well 
enonvh in her way, but then—you know.” 

Idid not know. Had i wanted my hair done, 
pretty Lizzie’s plump fingers would have suited 
1uQ far better than the talons of grim Nancy. 
I used sometimes to think how nice it must be to 
teel the girl’s pretty hands fluttering so deftly 
about one, and envied my mother at her toilet. 
But of course I did not say so. What young fellow 
would? 

As for mother, she never fancied that so hand- 
some, accomplished and high-bred a gentleman, 
as she believed her son to be, could cast a second 
— upon a common young girl like Lizzie 

t. 








Think of her I did, however. Her lovely face 
and form attracted me, and soon I amused my- 
self occasionally by talking to her. For one of 
her slender advantages, she talked well, and the 
voice was sweet enough to make one forget de- 
ficiencies in grammar. 

Down in the lauaodry, when she went to do up 
mother’s caps and cuffs, I used to follow her, and 
sitting on the window-sill, with the great green 
bleaching-plot outside, watch her at her work, 
her litile hands skillfully patting lace or lawn, or 
guiding the iron over some snowy surface, An 
Insh girl would have blarneyed, and ‘“ your 
honored” me until I grewdisgusted. An English 
maid would have dropped a courtesy and a 
** please, sir,” at very sentence, but this bright 
Yankee girl viewed me evidently as her equal, and 
did not imagine that the fact of living out at ser- 
vice lowered her one whit, Yet she was modest 
in her mien, and never sought me. It was always 
I who followed her. Heaven forgive me! playing 
with her heart for my own diversion. I thought 
my own quite safe, and I thought her not likely to 
feel too much, being betrothed to that gruff- 
voiced, coarse-featured young mechanic who came 
to see her every Sunday afternoon. 

I tound out my mistake at Christmas-tide, five 
months from the day on which I came home from 
old Yale, Standing before my mirror, dressing 
for a late dinner, I read the secret in the face re- 
flected in the polished giass, I, Archibald Prud- 
homme, had fallen in love with Lizzie Scott, my 
mother’s waiting-maid—with a girl who had 
promised to be the wife of a coarse, ignorant maa, 
with sooty forge-stains on his roughened knuckles, 
and no thought higher than tu feed and sleep. 

I said—nay, | vowed—at that moment, that I 
would cast away my folly ; for many days I did 
not see her—but the New Year found my vow 
broken, and I sat beside her, watching her sew, 
in the little room which looked upon the lawn. 
Mother was ovt—miles away at an old cousin’s, 
and there was no one to watchus. So as I spoke, 
the little blush-rose of a face drooped lower over 
the work, the hand dropped listless in the lap, and 
I caught it and heid it, and what I said, heaven 
only knows I could not have remembered an hour 
after to save my life. 

She arocsod me from my dream with a shriek, 
and followiug her cyes as she snatched her hand 
from me, i looked down upon the lawn. The 
French window reached the floor, and gave a clear 
and uninterrupted view, and there, in the midst 
of the gress, green even in the winter, stood 
Lizzie Scott's betrothed husband, looking at us 
both. 


“ It’s Gilea!” she cried. “It’s Giles! Oh, go 
away, please goaway! What did you ever come 
for? Why did I let you stay? Leave me this 
minute, Mr. Prudhomme, if you don’t want me 
to die!” 


I went, and overhead I paced for an hour or more, 
hearing the angry words below. Her sobs at 
times, His oaths at others. Then steps went 
down the stairs, and the outer door closed with a 
sullen olang, 

I listened, but heard no mofe. 

In a little while I ventured down, I looked in, 
She was crouched down beside @ chair, her bead 
hidden in her arms, weeping. 

I touched her on the shoulder. 

" Liasic,” I said, “what has the brute been 
saying to you?” 

She gave a start, and, rising, began to twist 
back the great masses of gold-brown hair that 
had escaped from the comb, striving all the while 
to choke back the sobs, 

“*Has he been brutal to you, the savage?” I 
asked. 

“It’s not for you to blame him, Mr. Prud- 
homme,” said Lizzie, ‘It’s not his fault, but 
mine and yourn, Twa’nt my place to be sitting 
along with you, listening to your nonsense, and 
keeping steady company with Giles. I never 
cared nothing for him in particular, but I'd a 
right to act different when things was as they was 
between us. It’s all over now, and I’m to blame, 
not him,” 

** Forget the brute,” I said ; “he’s not worthy 
of you.” 

Lizzie sobbed again. 

‘He's a right good young man,” she said, “and 
he was fond of mo. He said I wasn’t fit for him 
if I'd carry on so, and he’ll tell m2, and they’ll all 
know at——, and even iny dress was bought. Oh, 
Mr. Prudhomme, I wish I'd never seen you in my 
life. Go away, please.” 

“Ti not go,” Isaid. ‘Tl not leave you now, 
Lizzie. Come, I can’t bear to see you cry fora 
fellow like that; and you never loved him, you 
told me that. Come, Lizzie, sit down again. Say 
that once more.” 

*T never said that at all,” said Lizzie. ‘I said 
I didn’t set much on Giles. Ma made up the 
match, and I respected him, and I’d have been a 
good wife to him, if—if——” and Lizzie wept again. 

Her tears did not disfigure her. Her flushed 
face was like that of a young child in its baby grief. 
It stirred my passion as her smiles had never done, 
I caught both peachy cheeks in my palms, and 
kissed her on her forehead. 

‘Oh, Lizzie, don’t cry,” [ said, “‘ when I’m so 
happy. ‘That lumbering clodhopper is out of the 
way, and you never cared for him at all. Lizzie, 
just look at me a moment, and aay that you do 
care for me, for I love you better than anything 
on earth. See—it was because he know that, 
Giles has played the brute. He must have known 
all the while he was no more a mate for you than 
yonder donkey grazing by the fence is for my 
mother’s pet horse, Romeo. We are glad he has 
gone, Lizzie—come, say 80.” 

She did not speak, but she did not repulse me. 
I had my arm about her waist, her head upon my 
shoulder after a time. 

And when the sun went down I kissed her good- 
by—she kissing me again—~as I rode away to 
escort my mother home from ber day’s visit. 

Had Madame Prudhomme known in what a 
scene her son had been chief actor, she would 
scarce have welcomed him with such a smile. 
Perhaps she thought of the future ; I did not ; 
the present was my all, The cold winter months 
passed by, and in the long evenings, when all the 
rest of the house were in bed, we twain, 
Lizzie and I, sat before the fire together, the 
loving little cheek upon my breast, the taper 
waist encircled by my arm. When the spring came 
we met each otber in the woods, or down by the 
river-bank, and I had learned to think my bonny, 
blooming Yankee girl, the peer of any queen in 
beauty and in soul. Yet always that dividing 
line of social standing lay between us, and made 
me keep my love a secret of our own, 

It was old Nancy Hodgkins—better of her 

rheumatism, and at our house fora while as a sort 
of humble guest—who played the spy. She did it 
well, so that I never knew the storm was brewing 
until it burst. 
I never sha | forget the hour—Lizzie all tears, 
yet flushed -vith proud anger; I quite aghast ; 
my mother sailing through the rooms, in her 
sweeping black robes, as some tragic queen 
might have done, uttering bitter words and 
accusations, faise then as false could be. I may 
not write here by what unwomanly name she 
called the girl, but Lizzie’s eyes flashed fire. 

‘* That isn’t true,” she said; ‘* I’ve done nothing 
wrong, and money makes no one better than 
another inthe sight oi God. Your son can do me 
justice, and ought, instead of siiting there dumb, 
trightened like a child. I'd hear no kin of mine 
speak so of him and not resent it. It would 
be beneath me to give you your bad names back, 
and I know you to be a proud, well brought up 
lady, but you deserve them quiie as much as I 
do, and I’ll take no more.” 

Then, stung by her, reproach, I stood between 
her and my mother, and put my arm about 
Lizzie’s waist, and uttered angry words in her 
defense, and left the room with her, defiantly. 

My last look on my mother's face told me that 
all was over between us. I had said and done 
more than she could ever forgive or forget. 

Lizzie went home to the farm, where Giles’s 
story had gone, and this last, painted very black 
by evil tongues, had reached also before her. 

She had a shrewdish step-dame there and a 
weak, half-imbecile, old father, and was driven 
away with abuse and names such as my mother 
had called her, only coarser and more vile. 

Thus I came to meet her on the road to Boston 
—friendless and despised; her little bundle in 
be hand—her few dollars in her pocket—dis- 
grace following her, innocent though she was, as 
it might the worst of women—or the shrill voiced 
Yankee village was resonant with the 
crookedly twisted and distorted, of Lizzie Scott’s 
misdoing. 

On the lonely road I met her. There I forgot 





all else save her, I told her the wide world should 


Dot part us. I kissed the tears away 
frem her pale cheeks, and said, “ Oh, Linsic, be 
my wife! and give me the right to protect and 
shield you for ever more.” 

What could she say but “ Yes?” what could she 
do but cling to me as to her last refuge on earth? 

So at the neat white parsonage upon the read 
we stopped, and & few words from the old 
minister made her my wiie, and then I led her to 
the liighway, where we met a stage which took us 
to the city. 

I had no hope of my mother’s immediate 
forgiveness, but I fancied her love for me would 
triumph some time, and meanwhile I had a httle 
fortune all my own, and could be independent of 
her in @ pecuniary point of view. I had studied 
in a desultory sort of way for a profession also, 
and had some dreams of doing something at it in 
& very grand way when my resources ran low. 
Fear of poverty was the last thing that troubled 
me, 

It was a glad girl-and-boy sort of life we led for 
the first six months, I and my wife. We were 
quite alone together ; spent long hours in each 
other’s society, ever lover-like and tender. 

I pleased myself by purchasing lavish gifte of 
dress and jewels for her, and listening to the 
whispered praise of hor beauty which caught my 
ear. I fancied, ay, and so did she, that our 
honeymoon would last forever. Do all lovers 
dream as we dreamt? Heaven knows. If so, there 
must be many rude awakenings. 

One night I had left the hotel for a walk—my 
pretty wife felt fatigued and remained at home— 
and I was sauntering dreamily along a broad 
thoroughfare, when a hand touched my arm, and 
some one cried, ‘‘ Why, Archy!” I turned, and 
met the face of an old friend, a fashionable man, 
who had been my chum at college. He knew 
nothing of my marriage. I did not mention it. 
I knew that Lizzie’s beauty would not excuse her 
want of education and high descent in his eyes— 
and, rememver, I then thought our meeting but a 
chance one, not to occur again. 

There I was mistaken; he would force me to 
go home with him, introduce me to his mother 
and sister, and urge me to visit him soon and 
often. 

I liked him ; I always had ; and I lingered there 
long. Still, with never a word of my wife; my 
pretty, simple, Lizzie would never euit proud Mrs, 
Grey, her elegant and lovely daughter Alice, and 
my dashing friend Herbert. And for the first 
time I remembered her want of manners, her in- 
elegancies of speech, and—ah, well! the truth 
must out—felt my love grow less, 

Lizzie spent many a lonely evening after that, 
while I was at the Grey’s. She sat alone in her 
little room, while I escorted Alice to balls, the 
opera, or social gatherings, They thought me a 
bachelor—I determined to enjoy the position. 

At last Lizzie reproached me tearfully for my 
neglect ; my remorse only made me angrier with 
her ; I spoke bitter words; she no longer ran to 
meet me with kisses, At last, one night, she fol- 
lowed me, and saw me with Alice. Grief and 
pleading love left her then, and a wife’s indigna- 
tion took its 

In her plain Yankee speech she told me what 
she knew. ‘ You wait on that young lady, while 
you leave me alone,” she said. ‘‘ You do me great 
wrong ; you must respect, if you do not love me ; 
I will not bear this!” 

I was heated with wine and anger. I turned on 
her in wrath ; I tola her that I married her from 
pity; that she was not my equal ; that having 
saved her good name, I had a right to frequent 
society, where I could not for shame’s sake take 
her, and that her words were useless. I know not 
what else I said, and I left her, in my tipsy wrath, 
standing white and cold, as though she had been 
turned to marble, and sought my couch, I slept 
long and heavily ; when I awoke it was broad day- 
light and she was gone. When she had left me, 
or how, I never knew, but she had left no trace 
behind her. All her fine clothes and jewels were 
there still; she had dressed herself in the plain 
garments she had worn when I met her on the 
road, and taken the same little bundle with her, 
and so departed. When I knew that I had lost 
her, all my love came back, all my wicked shame 
of her humble birth and breeding departed. 

I had but one object in life—to find her and gain 
her forgiveness. I spent night and day im the en- 
deavor. I searched city and country ; I advertised 
in words she alone would understand. All in vain ; 
she had gone as though the earth had opened at 
her feet and swallowed her. Then came an awful 
time, when 1 sought her face in those of drowned 
women or unknown suicides, 

I believed I should find her thus. Sometimes I 
thought it might be best, for then I could lie down 
and die; and what rest was there for me when I 
thought of my poor girl alone in that great city, 
penniless, friendless, desperate ? 

Once I grew cold with horror, as a beautiful lost 
face, framed by golden hair, flitted by me on the 
pavé at midnight. But she could never fall so low 
as that. Ah, no, no, no! not while there was a 
river or a deadly drug. She had a soul purer than 
new-fallen snow. 

From this strange search I was called home to 
my mother—she was dying. I obeyed the sum- 
mons, and stood at her bedside one dreary winter 
night, Old Nancy was there and the minister, 
She was delirious ; I bent over her and called her 
by name ; [ plead for one word of love ; all in vain. 
She raved still of strange things creeping over the 
bed and grinning at her, and fancied me a devil 
come to mock her, At last I said: 

**] am your son, mother,” 

And she answered : 

* \iy son—no, no! that wicked woman has him, 
heart and soul,” 

And so she died, her lips giving me ne blessing, 
her heart turned from me to the laet. Her will left 
a legacy to Nancy, amother te ber eousin, the bulk 
of her property to some charities, and not one 
cent to me, 





I have not space to tell you how my life passed 


i 


——7 
for = while, My little fortune was spent; my 
friends were gone ; I had grown moody, and hoa), 
as well as spirits were broken. To live, I hady, 
course to my profession. I became s poor 
with very slight and very humble ’practice, Thy 
might have been otherwise, perhaps, but I hag 
not strength enough to hope or strive for any. 
thing on earth, I had even given up all thought 
of finding Lizzie, or of telling her of my repent. 
ance, My office was on the ‘first floor of a dj 
tenemerit- house, full of lodgers. I bad taken jg 
about two years atter my mother’s death. It wag 
then new, and I lived there still, No one came to 
see me save my patients, and they were fow ang 
far between. Now and then one paid, and ao] 
lived an oyster-like life, which might have been 
easily changed to death—it was so lethargic and 
emotionless, 

At last, however, came an awakening. A terrible 
malignant fever broke out in the low neighbor. 
hood. Every family had some member stricken 
down by its fell breath. They called me, andI 
went; not with any hope of fee, but to do wha 
little good I could, heaven heiping me. I rested 
neither day nor night ; I was happy in the toil; 1 
saved some lives, and began to hear my name 
spoken with blessings. For this I thanked God 
I had one colleague, an old German, feeble but 
skillful; together we went about, together we 
consulted as to what was best to do. Life had 
interest to me once more; I was at work. 

Once he came to me, at night, in tears, 

“*My God! this is dreadful!” he said, in his 
own language. “I have seen a little child die to. 
day, and the mother is heart-broken. She hag 
nothing else in the world—a poor young widow,” 

“* Where do they live?” I said. 

“On the upper floor of the house,” said the 
German. “The child took to his bed last night; 
he is dead now. She is so young and so lonely! 
Oh, God I” 

The next day I saw the solitary carriage at the 
door, and the old German helping a trembling 
woman, wrapped in vail and hood, to enter it; but 
it was only one in so many. I sighed, and turned 
away. The next day we were busy together again, 
and at last the pestilence was vanquished and 
took its departure slowly. Only a few cases re 
mained, and those were slight ones. I was thank. 
ful that this was so, when I awakened one morn- 
ing with a burning head and rapid pulse, and felt 
the sick languor upon me which foretold the 
fever. 

‘* My friend,” I said to the old German, “my 
work is done. When Iam dead, have me buried 
beside my mother. There is enough for that in 
my old desk yonder.” 

Iremember his crying, “‘Oh, no, my boy—oh, 
no—you shall not die,” and that is all, 

An hour after he shook me softly : 

“Can you understand me ?” he said, 

“ Yes.” 

* The widow, whose child died yesterday, wishes 
to do you some of the good you have done to 
others. She will nurse you. Are you willing?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

And then I dreamt again, but I was conscious 
of some one moving softly about me, of woman's 
hands laving my brow. In my delirium I fancied 
it was my poor lost Lizzie. Then came black 
nights, through which I watched the flittings of 
red-eyed scorpions, and listened to voices of n0 
earthly tone, and succumbed to fevered delirium, 
Malignant eyes glared at me, hands gripped me 
with a touch of molten iron, and I rolled toward 
the edge of a great grave, and hung above it by my 
nails, The last fancy was faliing into it, and drop 
ping down—down—down for an eternity. Then 
I knew nothing, and was not even mad, but drunk, 
and blind, and senseless, 

One morning I awoke, weak and helpless, just 
able to part the curtain and look out. Tuere, 
near the window, bending over her sewing, I saw 
Lizzie. I knew I must be delirious still, but the 
picture was too sweet to part from. I gazed on 
This was not like my other fancies, save tlatit 
would soon dissolve. Still I watched it—the 
fingers gliding deftly over the work ; the coarse, 
clean garments; the golden hair twined in one 
great coil at the back of her small head. Soon! 
saw tears falling, and the work dropped to the ' 
floor, and her hands folded, as in prayer. It must 
be real. I uttered a cry to test its truth : 

“Lizzie! Lizzie!” 

Then my vision turned, arose, sobbed forth: 
“He knows me! He knows me again!” and 
fell fainting to the floor, as the door opened and 
my friend the German doctor entered. 

She had not meant to stay, only to watch m 
through my illness, and then fly away from mé, 
unseen, unknown, Yet she loved me still. 4 
woman’s love, once given, is never quite recalled 
And my German friend knew our story and aided 
me, She waited to hear my words, my unavaililg 
repentance, my weary search, my long despail. 
She waited to hear my prayer for forgivencss, 
waiting so long, had not the heart to go. Avi 
when the midnight came she told me of my cbild 
—the boy whom I had never seen, who had li 
and died beneath the very roof with me-% 
watching by me still, until I grew quite strom, 
the time came at last when we could go hand® 
hand to our dead child’s grave, and weep aboe# 
in each other's arms. 

* * * * * * 

I am & country doctor now, and fortune b# 
smiled kindly on me, and at Lizzie’s knoe sto! 
two golden-haired girls, with their mother 
bright blue eyes. And the things that I ber? 
written of seem like a dream, so far seem the 
clouds from the peaceful life we have led 60 a0 
years together, my darling wife and L 
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the height to which we have attained, the more 
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“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 
“Ir might hay been!” Impatient heart, 
Still fretting o’er the buried past— 
Seeking in life some brighter part 
Than where thy lot is cast, 
And vainly turning back ag % make wrong 
and error plain, vm 


“It might have been!” Nay, think not so: 
For all tha’, hath been was ordained, 
And each Bay's share of joy and woe 
Fits ir, where wisely planned— 
The perfect whole we yet shall see, when that 
shall come that is to be. 


Each error past, each blind offense, 
May be themselves the means and way 
Set by the wisest Providenco— 
Guides to a better day, 
Leading through weakness into strength, and 
through the dark to light at length ; 


To light and truth, to peace and rest, 
If but with resolute step and sure 
We foliow now what we know best, 
Conterited to endure, 
Nor shrivx and tremble in dismay to see how 
rough and hard the way; 


Nor sit disheartened by the road, 
To tell our losses past with tears— 
Our “‘ Might have beens” : leave all with God, 
Turn to the coming years; 
Yes, leave the past with humble trust, to do and 
suffer what we must; 


To meet each day as it is sent, 
And bravely take our portioned share— 
Though hidden to us the full intent— 
That each must do or bear ; 
Sure, if we each do what we can, ’tis part in some 
great noble plan. 


Nor vainly our poor hearts perplex 
With thinking how it “might have been ;” 
Oh, useless pain! onr souls to vex, 
From holier truths to win! 
With God's, great wisdom ruling all, how could 
our “ Might have beens” befall ? 








The Storm at Sea. 


A Low, red farmhouse, with granaries attached, 
was the home of the Kennedys. It was the best 
farm in the town, although old farmers, coming 
from rich grazing counties, sneered at the idea of 
“raising anything so nigh on to the salt water.” 

It required all Matthew Kennedy’s sturdy, ac- 
tive energies to make it pay; but it did pay boun- 
tifully. His father and grandfather had both 
farmed this property; but, in both cases, there 
had been a meagre return, But Matthew did not 
disdain the helps of scientific agriculture as laid 
down in the books, nor despise the new improve- 
ments in farming implements ; and thus he suc- 
ceeded where they had failed. 

His wife, a pretty, rosy farmer’s daughter, was 
truly a helpmeet for him. They who could secure 
their supply of butter from Mary Kennedy’s churn- 
ing, were fortunate people indeed. Matthew was 
not young when he married her ; for he would not 
marry while his old parents lived ; but Mary knew 
that he loved her, and Matthew was worth wait- 
ing for. 

Six years after their marriage, when the farm 
was giving out the precious reward of théir in- 
dustry, little Andrew, the first and the last child, 
was born. All the rewards of the Kennedys came 
slowly ; but they were full'and rich gifts that the 
good Father bestowed, and this, the dearest, most 
precious of all, Surely no child ever fulfilled a 
parent’s desire more fully than little Andrew. He 
was no precocious, sickly child, whose feeble light 
flashes up for an instant, and then is quenched in 
death or imbecility ; but a strong, healthy, active 
boy, full of life, having a sensible mind in a splen- 
did physical organization—the inheritance from 
both father and mother. 

Open and frank—generous, brave and good- 
tempered, no one could see the boy without lising 
him. It was Mrs. Kennedy’s only boast, that 
Andrew had never in his life disobeyed her. But 
@ great, sharp pang was, nevertheless, inflicted 
upon the poor mother’s heart by this very boy. 

It came, all along of having a farm ‘‘so nigh on 
to the salt water,” too; for Andrew, unknown to 
any, had cherished the wildest, most intense long- 
ings to try his fate upon that ocean in sight of 
which he was born; and now for the first time, 
he announced, on his fifteenth birthday, that he 
was going to sea. His father was grieved and 
disappointed at heart; but he would not damp 
the boy’s ardor, and thought, at any rate, he would 
soon sicken of his resolution, after once embark- 


“ Let him try it, dear,” he said to Mary, when 
her tearful eyes showed how terribly she was suf- 
fering. ‘“‘ Why, Mary, dear, don’t take on so. He 
is not the first boy that has tried the waves ; and 
when he gets to be an East India captain, like old 
Thornlike, we shall be proud of him.” 

But Mary saw no consolation. Away down in the 
depths of the sea, she saw, in her troubled dreams, 
the caverns filled with whitening bones, and the 
sea-shells and floating weeds tangled in her 
Andrew’s beautiful hair. She fell sick, as a natu- 
ral consequence ; but no martyr at the stake was 
more courageous. She kept her secret, and no 
one knew that she was sick at heart. 

She rose from her sick bed, to pack the sailor’s 
sea-chest with garments on which she had wrought 
night and day. Had Andrew known how his 
mother’s heart ached, he would have given it all 
up ; but she made no sign aiter the first few days, 
and even pnt on a forced cheerfulness, rather than 
to disappoint her boy. 

In the very midst of the preparations, there 
came an awful storm, and the beach was strewn 


with the dead. Andrew consoled himself that | 
storms like that were very infrequent ; and as the | She was going to enjoy it, sure. But the prophecy 





| next morning was bright, and the waves glittered 


tm the sun, he forgot that he had almost resolved 
the hight before % give up his project. 

Dick Afthstrong, the doctor’s son, had joined in 
Andrew’s proposed enterprise. He was a wild, 
reckless youth, and his father was quite willing 
that he should go, He was a torment at home 
and at school ; and the doctor thought the discip- 
line on shipboard would be the best restraint. 
But Mary was in terror at the thought of his in- 
fluence upon Andrew. 

“No, no,” said her husband, when her fears at 
length disclosed themselves to his watchful eye ; 
** Andrew is too well-grounded in good principles 
for Dick Armstrong to influence him. You know 
he never has yielded to him.” 

** I know—but when they are at sea——” 

** Faithless Mary!” said Matthew ; “is not the 
same Providence upon the sea as upon the land? 
Do not distress yourself longer about what may 
be, but try to reconcile yourself to what must be.” | 
And so Mary could only bear her sorrows where | 
she had carried her joys—to the foot of heaven's | 
throne, And the day had come for Andrew to go. | 
She saw his chest carried away with mute an-| 
guish ; and before noon, she saw the white sails | 
of the Albatross all set, and her colors flying in | 
the breezs, And she knew that Andrew was on | 
board, and that soon, very soon, the waves would 
be between her and her heart’s darling. 

Every day of absence from a beloved one may 
bring sad or anxious thoughts, but every day is 
not like the first ; and the Kennedys were too sen- 
sible people to darken their rooms or shut out 
cheerfulness from their faces because their boy 
was not with them. Somehow, the year rolled 
away, and Mary’s fifty-second churning had been 
faithfully performed, and the great yellow balls of 
butter had come out as hard and sweet as ever, 
when she began to think she might reasonably 
look for the Albatross from Calcutta. 

She had heard from Andrew. He was well and 
happy, enjoying his sea life with a zest she had 
hardly expected. All that was hard init was play- | 
fully told as @ mere jest—no brave man would | 
moind it at all. 

“ Andrew, my little Andrew, a man ?” thought | 
poor Mary; it cannot—must not be! I must have | 
my boy again, and not a great, bearded man. I 
can’t have it so.” 

And she shed a few tears because she had lost 
her baby, as foolish mothers say, when their boys 
grow up too quickly. 

She looked at the pretty Indian scarf that An- 
drew had sent her, and went over to see Mra. 
Armstrong, who, since Dick had gone away from 
her, had invested him with a thousand good quali- 
ties that had never been accorded to him at 
home. | 

And the mothers now met every day, to talk | 
over the return, each giving a little strength, or 
borrowing a little anxiety, as their moods might 











Homeward-bound was the Albatross, and home- 
ward-bound was Mary’s son. Would they ever 
arrive at their destined port? Had not Andrew 
repeated so many times what a fast sailer was the 
Albatross? And would she shame her reputation 
now? No. Mary resolved that she would put 
faith in heaven and man—in the noble ship her- 
self—in all things, and look cheerfully forward to 
the return. 

And she did not let her trust waver until the 
winter months had one-half gone by. 

Then she would go up to Andrew’s room, where 
she had gathered books and pictures, and new 
furniture and curtains, and a carpet such as he 
always fancied—a small figure, crimson and bright 
green—and there she would kneel down, with the 
blinds closed, and pray and weep in the darkness. 
Up there, in that chill, fireless room, the dreary 
monotone of the north-east wind would come to 
her ears like a wail over the dead. 

March came, and the ship came not, Oh, the 
dreary waiting for the equinoctial gales! If the 
Albatross could but have the fortune to get into 
port before those wild winds were awakened in 
their wrath! But the eighteenth of March was 
dawning, and no ship yet. 

Mary felt that she could not see Mrs. Armstrong 
again; but when the sun came up, glorious as a 
summer morning, and the whole day through was 
bright and golden, and Mary took out her plants 
in the warm air, she felt that she had been foolish 
to anticipate any trouble. The doctor came, rub- 
bing his hands, 

** Are your pies and puddings all ready for the 
boys, Mra. Kennedy? Elizabeth has been heating 
the oven for two days. Dick will have an appetite 
like a hippopotamus, if he can swallow all his 
mother’s nice things.” 

Mary’s brow had contracted an approach to a 
wrinkle since Andrew went away, but it cleared 
at this. 

**No, I never thought of it. I will do it to- 
morrow. Why, what on earth was I thinking of? 
De you think them near, doctor?” 

*T am no sailor—I cannot tell; but it is time— 
high time.” 

Just as he said it, a man passed the open win- 
dow, and called out to a neighbor, “‘ There will 
be a storm to-morrow: the equinoctial gale is 
coming !”” 

Coming! with all that glory in the sky and upon 
the waves? Coming—when the air was warm and 
bland as June, and the winds all hushed, and the 
dry wintry branches motionless? What possessed 
the man to croak out this dismal prophecy in her 
ear? 

But she could not—would not believe it. There 
must be some great change that would take days 
to effect, and meantime the Albatross would 
be in. 

Mary was one of those persons on whom the 
weather has marvelous effect. Had there been a 
cloud in the sky, a feather of snow in the air, her 











spirits would have been at low-water mark at once; 
but here was brilliant, almost summer weather. 


hailed so gladly sinking down into a great black 


| fast breaking up; but brave hearts were near, 


| she had knitted for him to wear at school. She 


Was repeated in another voice, and this time by 
one she could not deubt. It was the pilot’s voices 
and he was going down to the shore. 

“Are you faint, Mrs. Kennedy?” said the doo- 
tor. He need not have asked, for no marble is 
whiter than the face he laid down upon the 
lounge. ‘Bless my soul!* he exclaimed; ‘‘ why 
will women always faint away? Matthew! 
Matthew! I say—find your wife’s smelling-bottle ! 
She is in a faint. That’s right, my man—now 
some cold water.” 

‘* What ails her ?” said the frightened husband. 
“ Has she heard anything ?” 

“Only that there is to be a storm some day. 
Women are go foolish, you know.” 

Mary was soon restored. She had no fine lady 
nerves, but sometimes her deep and tender feelings 
betrayed her. She woke to see the sun she had 


western cloud. It seemed like s pall—and beneath 
it was her son! 
~ s e ° - . 

Before nine in the evening, the wild winds were 
sweeping over the hills and across the bay. On 
shore, the elemental din was loud {and deep, 
Windows were blown in, chimneys rocked, and 
some new buildings, just raised and boarded, 
toppled over. A drenching rain mingled with 
great hailstones, came rattling down—drenching 
the long streets, and pouring its full tribute down 
the slopes that led seaward. 

There were sad watchers in that troubled night 
—fathers, mothers, friends; but none so out. 
wardly calm as the poor mother at the old red 
farmhouse. She seemed almost turned to stone— 
so still and cold. Not a sound escaped her lips ; 
not a sigh came up with the quiet breath. 

Above the roar of the tempest there came, fit- 
fully, other sounds. The signal gun of distress 
pealed out upon the air—the crashing of heavy 
timbers, the dull straining of cordage, were all 
heard amid the brief pauses of the storm. Two 
or three vessels were certainly near the shore, 
and their fate seemed inevitable. Then came a 
fearful crash, and the watchers on the beach ran 
toward the point from whence the sound came, 
A large ship had struck upon the rocks, and was 


and, spite of danger in rescuing them, they were 
nearly all saved, and borne tenderly to the nearest 
houses. . 

All at once Mary Kennedy found herself for. 
saken, At the sound of distress that wailed up 
high over the storm, all had left her. She roused 
herself, and, running to the entry, took down a 
thick cape that had belonged to Andrew. His 
long woolen comforter hung beside it—the same 


tied this over her head, put on the cape, and 
went out into the blinding storm, and down to the 
beach, guided by the lights that kind hands had 
scattered here and there across the beach— 
watchfires, burning with a duil red glow that 
lighted up the waves as the crimson sky h 

lighted it that evening. 

As she went on, she heard one and another say 
that the Albatross was driving on shore. No ons 
dreamed that the small, quiet figure, standing by 
a great rock, was the mother of Andrew Kennedy. 
They talked about him—talked of his pleasant 
ways and his good heart, and how it would kill 
his parents if he should be lost; but their talk 
was sudd:nly interrupted. The cold gray morn- 
ing had dawned. The Albatross had been in 
sight, ever since the first gray light appeared. 
No boat could live in the boiling waves; no life- 
boat was there. There was nothing to do but to 
wait till the ship should strike, or—dread alterna- 
tive!—go down into the depths with all her 
precious freight of human lives, 

“Oh, heaven! there is but a plank betwoen my 
child and death!” murmured the poor mother, 
speaking for the first time since the storm had 
commenced, 

i; he spoke no more, for now the ship came on, 
he: heavy timbers straining, creaking, driving on 
and on, apparently to destruction. The crew had 
labored bravely ; but, in this crisis, they could do 
naught but stand upon the deck and wait, while 
the ship rolled and plunged, as unmanageable as 
a wild borse. 

Among the figures standing there, Mary saw 
her child. It must have been pure instinct ; else 
she could not have known that tall, weather- 
beaten figure, so large and strong and dark, for 
her fifteen-year-old stripling. But the heart took 
in what the eyes and the memory lost. From that 
time she never lost sight of him until he threw 
himself into the sea and disappeared amidst the 
boiling waves, 

Then a giant billow bore him upward again, 
and hope and despair played at deadly odds with 
the mother’s heart. 

And now there were two of them—together 
battling the great waves, and seeming to be 
cheering each other on—another, as young and 
active as the first. Oh! will they ever be saved? 
And those brave sailors, fighting with the giant 
waves beyond—can they ever come to land? Ah, 
there are other brave seamen on the beach, 
throwing ropes to the exhausted men in the 
water. It nerves them afresh. They know now 
that their friends on shore have hope and courage, 
and it braces them to new efforts. 

One after another snatches the heavy cables, 
and clings to them, passing them around their 
waists, and giving all their remaining strength to 
tying the great knots. Then they give up, and 
lie floating upon the waves, while those on the 
beach pull gently and tenderly upon the ropes. 
Fifteen are drawn safely on shore. One 
poor fellow, weak and exhausted, was dead when 
taken from the water. It was not Andrew, nor 
Dick Armstrong ; for, already, strong arms had 
borne them to thcir homes. 

Panting and breathless, a little figure in a man’s 
cape, followed the bearers of Andrew Kennedy ; 
and not until it reached the gate at the farmhouse 


Matthew Kennedy. He started, as if an iceball 
had touched him, and, turning, saw Mary! 

It was well that, all through the day and nigh?’ 
following, fatigue had numbed the senses of the 
family at the farm. So much had been gone 
through that only the deep sleep of exhaustion 
could rest them. There was no sound in the 
house all that time, except the hushed footsteps 
of the work-people, doing quietly what must be 
done, 

But a joyful group met in the breakfast-room, 
on the second morning—a little pale, but with 

glad and thankful hearts, and happy though 

tearful faces, Andrew wore look as pure and 
innocent as he had carried away; and, when he 
talked of his next voyage, his mother subdued 
her shuddering terror, feeling that He who had 
rescued him from the peril of the seas was able to 
protect him still. In all thig fair, broad land 
there could have been no more happiness than on 
that morning in the old red farmlouse, 








A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Some years ago, some English officers camp- 
ing in the vicinity of Mulkapoor, went out tiger-uunt- 
ing, and bagged a eplendid tigress, Whilst returning 
home with the trophy, they found, in a seaiuded spot, 
in the lee of a jagged rock, what evidently was the lair 
of a tiger, for there lay bones of both human and brute 
kind, and shreds and rags of clothing. More interea 
ing than al), however, was the discovery of a tiny kit- 
ten, not more than a fortnight old, coiled in a corner, 
winking and blinking and gaping at the intruders. The 
hunters at once decided that this must be the cub of 
the beast they had slain, and willingly took charge of 
the little orphan. 
Tiger kittens are not captured every day, so when the 
hunters returned to their quarte:s, the excitem: nt im 
their tent was considerable. The newly-ecqui'ed kitten 
was provided with a tiny-dog collar and chain, and at~ 
tached to the tent-pole, round which it gamboled, to 
the delight of an audience numbering nearly twenty. 
About two hours after the capture, however, and just 
as it was growing dark, the good people in the tent were 
checked fi the xaidst of their hilarity by a sound that 
caused the bravest heart to beat rather irregularly. 
It was the roar, or rather the coinbination of shriek 
and roar peculiar to the tiger when driven mad with 
rage. In an instant the gamboling kitten became: very 
inch a tiger, and st-ained with all its baby strength at 
the tether, while it replied, with a loud wail, to the ter- 
rible voice outside. The company were panic-stricken, 
There was something so sudden and unearthly in the 
roar, that it seemed as though the great tiger, brought 
in an hour before, had come to life again. Certainly, 
the tiger in question was already fleye, but the picture 
conjured up became not the more pleasant for t' at. 
There was, however, not nearly so much time for specu- 
lation to the scared company as writing these lines bes 
cost; for almost simultaneous with the roar, there leapt 
sheer into the centre of the tent a bo!d tigress, and 
without deigning to notice a single man there, she 
caught her kidnapped baby by the nape of its neck, and 
iving ita jerk, snapped the little chain, and turning 
or the tent door, trotted off at full speed. After all, it 
appeared that the little thing did not belong to the tiger 
that was slain, but to the brave mother thut bad tracked 
and recovered it. Sanguinary man-eater as she may 
have been, one can be scarcely sorry to hear that not 
@ gun was leveled at the great rejoic'ng creature as she 
bore away her young one, and that she got clear off, 








A JAPANESE BELLE. 


A recent East India traveler thus sketches 
her: 

“I saw a young girl standing, fan in hand, at an open 
door, reading. She was simply clad in a loose crepe, 
half-petticoat, half-dressing gown sort of dress, reach- 
ing as far down as the ankles, and bound by a sash of 
yellow silk around the waist. Her feet, which were 
amall and beautifully formed, rested on the common 
straw sandals of the country. Over this dress, which 
left the bosom partly uncovered, she wore a light 
cream-colored open jacket, of muslin texture, with wide 
sleeves extended a little below the elbow; her soft black 
hair was beautifully drawn back off the forehead, and 
bound ina peculiar cluster at the back of the had, 
where it was held by two gold pins, one of great length, 
aud # scorpion-like device attached to it, and which 
moved to and fro with every motion of its fair wearer. 
Her complexion was bright and pale, much more so 
than the Chinese; her features animated and expr: s- 
sive, and her teeth white, and as finely formed as her 
entire figure. By the latter 1 saw that she was unmar- 
ried—tbhe invariable Japanese custom being that on the 
marriage of every female the teeth are dyed b.ack, and 
in some cases the eyebrows shaven off, 

**T halted nearly in front of where she stood; she did 
not look ;iqued, and turn away as the fair damzels of 
my own country would have done, but she favored me 
with a steady gaze, and smiied, thoug!, I could scarcely 
detect the movement of a feature, while her eyes, like 
souls of eloquence, glowed in fascinating beauty. She 
was reading a book; I saluted her with a low bow; she 
returned che compliment by a somewhat similar move- 
ment, Observing my curiosity to see the book which 
she held, she handed it to me. It was thick, and of 
nearly quarto size, and the letter-press wa» mixed with 
numerous -cute—@® common circumstance in 
Japan, as I subsequently ascertained—where nearly 
every book published abounds with numerous illustra- 
tions. In weight the book was exceedingly light, and 
the cover was very thick, colored paper, highly orna 
mented, the external picture being that of a crucifixion; 
the paper was printed on one side only, and left uncut, 
so that the printed sides were alone presented to the 
eye. The work, one of ordinary kind, was of excellent 
typography. Of its ordinary merits the young lady 
might bave formed an opinion; but being anything bat 
a Japanese, I could do no such pleasant thing. 








Topocrarny or THE Hoty Lanp.—Dnuring a 
recent meeting of the Royal Institution, London, Sir 
Henry James, of the Royal Engineers, gave an account 
of the ocdnance survey of Jerusalem. We are familiar 
enough with this kind of topographical work io cur owm 
country, but to hear of an ordnance survey of the Holy 
Land—to find modern science mixing itself up with tra- 
| ditions of the earliest times, with our scriptural sesock 
ations and with the Crusaders and Saracens, inspires a 
notion of incongruity. It is true, nevertheless, that s 
party of red-coated Englis\: sappere have taken an aocu- 
rate plan of the City of David, and carried a line of leval- 
ing all across the country from the Mediterranean af 
Jaffa to to the Dead Sea, the object being to settle a long. 
debated question—the d fference of level between the 
two seas; and we now learn from Sir H. James that it ig 
set led. The difference is great, for the level of the Dead 
Sea is 1,292 feet below that of the Mediterranean; and 
the highest ground passed over in the line of the survey 
(Mount Scopus) is 2,724 feet above the leve! of the Medi- 
terranean. The Mount of Olives is 2,665 fet, Mount 
Zion 2,650 feet and Mount Moriah 2,440 feet above the 
same level. Due precautions were taken, by cuiting 
marks in the solid rock on the route, to preserve s means 
of testing the survey at some future time, and of ren- 
dering it meanwhile usefui to travelers, or to the ey 
now engaged in the exploration of Palestine. Sir 
James states that Jerusalem ‘‘ oocupiesa space of about 
three-quarters of s mile in length and half s mile in 








did it lay a cold hand within the great palm of 





width. 
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THE MORAL OF MIGRATION. 
Tee's naught in May’s reviving bloom, when 
hearts to rapture yield, 
There’s naught in Summer’s boundless glow, when 
plenty crowns the field, - 
Like that soft hour whose dying tints enrich the 
faded grove, 
And raise to calmer, holier thought the dreams of 
mirth and love. 


*Tis not the pensive maid alone that feels the 
chast’ning power, 

Or musing bard who hears a moan 
deserted bower ; 

The wild inhabitants of air give witness of the 


in each 


spe 
Nor blest the mind that notes untouch’d their 
ling’ring, last farewell. 


And in mgny a ring they wheel, and test th’ | 


inspiring force 

That points afar to climes unknown, their long 
uncharted course ; 

A guide within each flutt’ring breast sustains the 
feeble wing, 

And soon the autumnal gale for them o’ertakes 
the flight of spring. 


Then tell me, Thou, whose eye can read the 
world’s mysterious plan, 

When Nature beckons o’er the grave, why shrinks 
the soul of man? 

Why clings he to an earthly shore, when all its 
charms are flown, 

Why turns he from a brighter land, which faith 
can make his own? 


Madeline’s Marriage ; 


oR, 


THE STEPDAUCHTER. 








CHAPTER XIII.—MORE MESSAGES STILL. 


Wuen Madeline reached Desir, she said to the 
servant : 

‘Tell Hebe I shall not want her to-night;” and 
taking a candle, she went to the parlor, where 
some remnants of fire still smoldered on the 
hearth. 

The night was warm, but her hands and feet 
were like ice, and drawing a chair up to the 
hearth, she sat shivering over the embers. 

“Ob, she moaned to herself, ‘‘ 1 am se-grateful 
to be alone!” 

Her brain was so weary and bewildered that she 


was unconscious of time, powerless to bestir her- | 


self to go to bed, and after a while, not having 
even removed her wrappings, she fell into a dull, 
heavy sleep. 

When she awoke, the moon had gone down, her 
candle was flaring in the socket, and a damp, 
cold wind rushing through the dark room. 

She roused herself, got up, and groped her wa 


There was a stir and bustle about her in the 
chamber. Simon, with several of the old servants, 
had got there, Madeline heard one or two 
piercing cries, and after that a dead silence. 

* o . o ~ e 

When consciousness returned the early daylight 


| Was slowly whitening the objects of the room in’ 


| which she lay, 

/ It was a strange room; she looked around 
speculatively, forgetting for the moment what 
had happened. As she raised her eyes she 
saw, at the foot of the bed, Cyril’s companion of 
the preceding evening, still in her ruby colored 
dress, Madeline closed her eyes. The room was 

| perfectly still, She thought it very very strange 

that the woman stood there so motionless. She 
| listened for her breathing. There was no sound! 

Raising herself on her arm, she looked again. 

| The figure was only a picture—yet her picture 

surely! There were the same full lips and glitter- 
| ing eyes—even the same color in the dress. 

While she pondered, the door was opened abruptly, 
and the original of the portrait—as Mrs. St. 
Hellens supposed, and anyhow, the woman she 

had seen with Cyril on the night before—walked 

rapidly in, having closed the door behind her. 

Without seeming to observe Madeline, she 
glanced eagerly around the room, and catching 
sight of the portrait, she threw herself on her 
knees before it, and cried softly : 

** My mother!” 

Madeline looked at her for a moment with 
astonishment, Then the truth burst upon her, 
and she said, in a trembling voice, as if speaking 
to herself: 

** Isa Carstarpherd !” 

The stranger rose from her knees, she threw 
her arms pleading about the woman who bore the 
name to which her own dead mother had been 
entitled, and cried out: 

** Pity me—pity me!” 

Madeline tried to soothe her. 

**Never to have known either!” she sobbed. 
“The picture of one parent, the corpse of the 
other !” and she wept violently. 

Madeline caressed her. A sudden revulsion 
took place in her feelings. 

‘*Dear Miss Carstarpherd,” she said, ‘I know 
but too well how to sympathize with sorrow of 

| any sort.” 

| “Call me Isa,” said the girl, bitterly. 
no right to any other name.” 

| There was a light tap at the door, and Cyril 

j entered, The two women were weeping in each 

other’s arms. 

| “Ihave told her, Cyril! She knows who I am!” 

cried Miss Carstarpherd. 

Cyril’s eyes met Madeline’s. A mutual look of 
| painful, passionate comprehension passed between 
| them, 
| While Isa and he were talking together, her 
| eyes wandered about the room. The furniture 
| was very elegant, but everything bore an air of 
| disuse. There were a hundred suggestions of a 
| Woman’s presence—a work-table upon which lay 





*T have 


to a bracket where a match-box was kept. Un- | 8°me strips of cambric; the little gold thimble 
able to find it, she kept on slowly and uncertainly | 8¢tting, still, beside them ; on a marble bracket, 
toward the door. Keeping one hand stretched | below a mirror, a pair of woman’s gauntlets and 
out before her, she suddenly encountered, without | #8 ivory-handled whip, looking as though just 


having heard a previous sound, another hand, 
pressing, palm forward, through the darkness, as 
though the owner was likewise groping his way. 
It was a large hand, deadly cold. 

Madeline screamed. 

“Mrs, St. Hellens!’’ 

It was Simon’s voice, in a tone of surprise, 
though, and quivering as she never heard it be- 
fore. 

**Why, Simon, what do you want—what are you 
doing here?” sheexclaimed. ‘“‘Isn’tit late in the 
night ?” 

“It is almost morning, madam. 
for you. I believe Mr. St. Hellens is dying. 

His words came thick and husky. 
recoiled, with a gasping cry. The cold sweat 
broke out over her. 

** But in the dark—how came you in the dark?” 
she faltered, with a vague fear of treachery—of 
she knew not what. 

“Thave acandle. A gust in the passage put it 
out. I came in here for a match.” 


I was looking 


” 


He guided his way to the mantel-piece, found 


The 
She 


the match-box, and lighted the candle. 
gleam fell upon Madeline’s glittering dress, 
was grasping the door as if for support. 

“TI was about to call Aunt Venus to go for you. 
I hated to disturb you ; I did not think of tinding 
you up, but I dared not delay.” 

She seemed to recover herself while he spoke. 

** Have you sent for Dr. Jarves? What do you 
think is the matter? Why don’t you get some of 
them up? Have you left Mr. St. Hellens alone ? 
she asked, nervously. 

** What shallI do? Shall I stop to call them?— 
shall I leave you?” asked Simon, scarcely more 
composed, as he followed Madeline through the 
passage. 

“Yes—go.” She pulled her opera cloak about 
her—her teeth chattered. ‘‘ Give me the candle,” 
and she snatched it from his hand and hurried 
on. 
Mr. St. Hellens lay motionless and rigid upon 
the bed. His eyes were closed. There was a 
hoarse, feeble rattle in his breath, Madeline 
went to the bedside. Her breath came in gasps; 
she shivered, clinching her hands. 

The rattle subsided for a moment, the sick man 
drew a full, easy breath, he unclosed his eyes, and 
they rested lingeringly, with a rational expres- 
sion of dumb entreaty, upon her face. She tried to 
answer the look. It seemed to her he had never 
looked so young, 80 well, since the morning they 
were married; she held out her hands. 

“Mr, St. Hellens,” she said; but before the 
words were spoken the breath grew faint— 
expired, The ray of intelligence faded slowly 


from his eyes, which remained fixed in their stony 
dvath-stare upon his young wife’s face, as she 
gazed with a look of appalled, uncomprehending 
wonder, 


Madeline | 


flung down; and in a corner a rosewood crib 
| hung with lace curtains lined with rosy silk. 
| Slow, stinging tears filled Madeline’s eyes 
} at these mute mementoes of the rapturous, 
sentient life to which the man who had just 
| actually died had so long virtually been dead. 
She contrasted the sickly, feeble little gentle- 
| man whom she had known, who had pitied and 
| protected her so kindly, with the impassioned 
| man who had snatched the woman he worshiped 
from the unfeeling grasp of the church, and who, 
after some few years of happiness, had paid she 
did not know, either, how he had paid—the 
| penalty of his rashness; and her tears fell, 
unaffectedly. 
Isa and she went in alone together and looked 
| at the dead—the clay was hardly more gray and 
| lifeless than it had been for months. The soul 
| had gotten its message and obeyed, with scarcely 
| a struggle in the dissolution, 
But Isa sobbed: 
“Tt is hard that I could not have seen him 
once alive.” 
| Tell me,” said Madeline, tenderly, looking 
| into the girl’s face for explanation, 
*“T have been all my life shut in a Maison 
Religieuse. I never knew that I had any other 
home—any other friends. They have tried, you 
| know, to find me, but never could till Cyril at 
last discovered where I was. It was about New 
Year’s that he heard something which gave him 
aclue. He has been ever since bringing about 
my release. We only reached here the night 
before last. And to think,” she sobbed, “that I 
should have been at a party—when he was 
dying.” 
Madeline shuddered. Her conscience appro- 
priated the reflection. 
“J don’t know what ailed me! my liberty 
seemed to craze me. I hated the dull, solemn 
life I had to lead before I knew there was any 
other. When I got out of the Maison, Cyril gave 
me plenty of money; the change of travel excited 
me. I reveled in ridiculous extravagances. I 
was fairly intoxjcated with life.” 
A faint sigh broke from Mrs, St. Hellens’s lips. 
She lifted one of the thin gray locks on the dead 
man’s furehead, and laid it back, with a solemn 
expression on her face which absorbed the acute 
momentary pang that passed over it at Miss 
| Carstarpherd’s words, 
| There was a little silence. With their arms 
still about each other, they walked toward the 

| darkened window. 

| “Opril wae very anxious to have me see you,” 
Isa pursued; “he talked of you continually, and 
eet night he tried to bring us together, but there 

| was such a crowd, and all you—you-—” 

| Yes, dear.” 

| Madeline kissed Miss Carstarpherd’s forehead 
lightly, and took her arm from about her.” 








“Shall you mind now if I go to my room for 
awhile ?” 

There was a sound of footeteps, reverent, 
muffled, as the footsteps are that come to acham- 
ber of death, and Simon entered, followed by Dr. 
Jarves and Dr. Persis, with Mr. Verrell, The 
three bowed gravely to Mra St. Hellens, without 
speaking. She saw their eyes glance for an 
instant over her gaudy dress, her disheveled hair, 
with the tinsel ornaments still matted in it, and 
the bright cloak which she clutched around her, 
and realized, for the first time how unsuitable her 
appearance was for the place. 

Taking Isa with her, she left the room. 

* * * “ * * 

In the great drawing-room of Desir the body of 
the masier lay in state, with burning tapers at the 
head and feet, a cross of flowers on the velvet 
pall, a cloud of incense upon the air, and 
through the house the unspeakable hush. Day 
and night in the cathedral of the Order of 
X—— masses were sung and requiems offered for 
the repose of Henri St. Hellens’s soul. 

On the third morning the funeral took place, 
with the solemn religious rites of the order. The 
spring rain fell in shects, the wind moaned all 
day, and the leaden clouds uever lifted above the 
new grave, 

The agitation and excitement of the grief was 
over. The whispering throngs who had been 
coming and going did not retarn, and Cyril, Isa, 
and Madeline came home from the funeral alone, 
and went instinctively to their separate rooms. 

Late in the afternoon Madeline went restlessly 
to the deserted chamber inthe wing. Something 
about these rooms oppressed her, She felt like 
an intruder upon their tragedy, and yet she 
lingered in them, The room in which Mr. St. 
Hellens died was hung with black. The altar, 
with its satin drapery, was replaced, candles burn- 
ing upon it, a prie-dieu before it; everything else 
was still and barren, all the little accessories of 
life were put out of sight, and the flames of the 
candles burned feebly in the daylight which 
streamed through the glass door opening upon 
the veranda, whose jalousies had accidentally been 
left open. 

Madeline was in no mood to notice externals or 
to think of an empty propricty. She went to the 
door, pressing her hot forchead against the pane, 
noticing idly that the west was suffused with light, 
the sun setting clearly, and that the young, ten- 
der foliage without, was hung with drops which 
sparkled with diamonds. 

While she stood there, Cyril came into the room. 
Without speaking, he joined her at the window, 
and the two stood for awhile looking out at the 
shower of glitter which the breeze tossed from 
the branches—at an idle peacock pluming him- 
self in the walk. 

Madeline broke the silence : 

‘J spoke to you once,” she said, and her voice 
was not quite steady, ‘‘of what I should do in 
case Mr. St. Hellens was never able to alter his 
will, and Isa was found. Do you remember?” 

“Tea.” 

“TIT want to have it attended to at once, and 
without her knowledge.” 

**There is no need, Mrs. St. Hellens,” 

“That is not the question.” She spoke im- 
patiently. 

‘* Isa is provided for.” 

“How? The will?” 

“The will is unchanged. The St. Hellens es- 
tates go tothe church. But the day before her 
father died I settled the bulk of the property 
which I received from him upon her. I also en- 
tailed it as far as I could, to obviate the proba- 
bility of her refusal.” 

* And you?” 

*T am going to work.” 

Another short silence. Then Madeline said : 

“T have everything prepared for leaving Desir 
to-morrow afternoon, I am going North.” 

Cyril started slightly. 

** For the summer?” 

“For good.” 

Their eyes met in a long, sad, questioning 
look. 

*¢ You misunderstood me, Madeline ?” 

** Yes.” 

“You do not now?” 

No.” 

He put his hands out toward her. For an in- 
stant she placed her own within them. Their 
eyes were still fastened upon one another—no 
words said. 

A shadow falling against the glass door startled 
them, and Simon and Dr. Jarves went by. Made. 
line turned from the room and left Cyril to re- 
ceive them. 

Together, that night, the three discussed the 
future. Cyril had made his plans for taking a 
clerkship in a shipping house for this year. 
Madeline was going North, somewhere where she 
could be near her mother, to live quietly on her 
small income, Isa Carstarpherd alone had no- 
thing definite to say. She clung to Madeline, 

“Take me with you—I have no friend but 
you.” 

It was agreed, therefore, that the two should 
remain together, for the summer, at least ; and 
they parted for the night. 

Toward sundown the following afternoon the 
hall of the Villa Desir was occupied by trunks and 
bags and all the paraphernalia of traveling. The 
carriage was at the door. - Servants hurrying to 
and fro. Cyril was waiting in the desolate draw- 
ing-room for Madcline and Isa, who had just 
begun to descend tie stairs, and the moment for 
departure had actually come, when a couple of 
strange men came up the stoop, walked uncere- 
moniously through the open door, and confrented 
the ladies, who paused in surprise. 

“Is this Mrs. Madeline St. Hellens?” asked 
one of the men, promptly, facing Madeline, who 
answered : 

“ Yes, sir,” somewhat haughtily. 

“T have a warrant here, madam—a warrant for 
your arrest,” he said, apparently somewhat 





abashed, but still speaking in a clear, business 
tone. 

Cyril, hearing the strange voices, stepped into 
the hall, and heard the last word: 

* Arrest, fellow! what are you talking about ? 
he exclaimed. 

**T have a warrant for Mrs. St. Hellens’s arrest, 
That is all,” he answered, coolly. 

‘For what, then?” gasped Madeline, leaning 
against the wall for support, 

“You are suspected of niurder, ma’am,” he 
answered, his rough voice softening, in spite of 
himself, at the terrible accusation. 

Cyril came forward excitedly, deadly pale. 

“What is the meaning of this atrocity?” he 
asked. ‘By what right do you come here? Do 
you know who you are talking to?” 

**We know very well,” said the man, with a 
grim smile. ‘The lady herself has told us that 
she was Mrs. St. Hellens; as for the rest "—he 
produced his paper quietly, and showed his in- 
signia of office, 

“* We hope there’ll be nothing unpleasant,” said 
the other functionary ; “the carriage seems to be 
here waiting—we can all ride down together.” 

Without another word, or the interchange of 
even a look, Madeline, Cyril and Isa went, as by 
one impulse, to the carriage. One of the officers 
got inside, the other mounted the box, and they 
rode in silence to the city. 





CHAPTER XIV.—THE PROSECUTION. 

On the following day Madeline, over whom a 
despairing apathy had crept from the moment she 
heard the horrible accusation against her, was ar- 
raignrd to listen to a formal charge. 

It was stated that in making a post-mortem exs 
amination of the late Henri St. Hellens, incon- 
testable evidences of a slow poison, by means of 
which he“had come to his death, had been dis- 
covered ; that the state of the deceased man’s 
health precluded the idea of suicide, and it there- 
fore became an important matter to know who 
possessed at once the motive and the opportunity 
for having committed a murder ; that inquiry had 
elucidated the fact that for over three years, or 
since the mysterious m»lady from which the de- 
ceased had suffered had developed itself, but two 
persons had had intimate and frequent access to 
him, to wit, a mulatto—Simon—-and the accused ; 
that the mulatto was free, a man of unsuspected 
integrity, having been in his master’s service for 
twenty-five years, being devotedly attached to 
him, and without any imaginable motive for de- 
siring his death ; that, on the contrary, evidences 
which would be forthcoming indicated the exist- 
ence of a strong motive on the part of the accused 
for desiring such an event; and that, therefore, 
the motive and the opportunity for the commission 
of the crime attaching, apparently exclusively, to 
her, the jury had found a bill indicting her, Made- 
line St. Hellens, for the murder of her husband, 
the late Henri St. Hellens, 

Had Madeline been trebly guilty, she could not 
have appeared more conscious of guilt than 
she did while listening to this charge. Her fac 
was blanched, looking unearthly in contrast with 
her heavy mourning and under the folds of the 
crépe vail which she had been obliged to raise on 
entering the court-room ; her eyes were dilated 
with horror and fright ; her lips were bloodless as 
her cheeks, When asked whether “ Guilty or not 
guilty ?” they parted, but no sound came. 

An indistinct murmur went through the assem- 
bly. It was evident that her appearance was ex- 
citing an impression unfavorable to her innocence. 
And almost equally stricken and blanched were 
the faces of Cyril and Isa, who sat on either side 

f her. 

Perhaps Cyril suffered most of all. The imagi- 
nation is exquisitely active concerning an object 
which centres all its workings, and there actually 
came to him a faint, giddy, horrible temptation 
to—he knew not what! Suspect her? Oh, heavens, 
no! Admit the barest possibility of her guilt? 
No, no! What then? Nothing—and yet this 
nothing was the most oppressive feeling he had 
ever known. 

As for Isa, she was a creature of impulse, of ex- 
uberant vitality, of small reasoning powers. She 
was a trifle older than Madeline, but had always 
lived dependently, and did not know how to think 
for herself. The sudden shock petrified her. She 
stared vaguely from one to the other, and the 
notion of crime beat in vain against her perceptions 
for admission. 

Cyril had hastily engaged counsel—the best ; 
but, of course, they were not then ready to make 
any defense, and the trial was for the present 
postponed. 

Madeline was led from the court, without the 
motion of a muscle having betrayed that she 
thought or felt. When they reached the door of 
the cell, she motioned, mechanically, to Isa, who 
followed, weeping, that she must not come any 
further. Cyril accompanied her across the thresh- 
old. They looked from the stone walls and 
clanking door to one another, but neither spoke 
for some time, 

Tears of agony blinded Cyril. 

* It is worse than death,” he said, in’a choking 
voice, ** to leave you here.” 

She looked at him, in a stony, abstracted way. 

“Yes,” she said, dreamily, “I suppose I shall 
die.” 

The jailer looked at her pityingly, but with s 
cruel significance. 

“You must come, sir,” he said, moving the 
ereaking door. 

With a ghastly look he turned and left her. 

A dismal interval followed. Cyril would gladly 
have shut himself from the world, even in the cell 
with Madeline, if it had been possible. But the 
world laa, under all circumstances, to be ¢00- 
fronted, There is no such thing as getting out of 
the way. 

He took apartments for Isa, and then went 
see the gentleman from whom he had expected 
employment. 
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“ How about the ent we made a week or 
80 since, Mr. Le Blanc ?” he asked, with constraint, 
entering that gentheman’s office. 
ee did not affect to misunderstand 


‘* My dear fellow,” he said, “what earthly dif- 
ference can this sad affair make in my feelings 
toward you ?” 

Cyril was talking to a friend whom he had 
known and trusted from boyhood, and he answered 
with a kind of frank defiance: 

“Only this, sir: that every hope and interest of 
my life is identified with Mrs, St. Hellens, and the 
disgrace, the odium which is attached to her 
name reflects on me, I would not have it other- 
wise. I would be too glad ifI might change places 
with her, and suffer for her.” 

“*For God’s sake, Cyril, do not talk in this way,” 
answered Mr. Le Blanc, with excitement. ‘‘ What- 
ever you may feel toward this unfortunate woman, 
policy warns you to be silent.” 

Cyril knit his brows, 

“You must know,” continued his friend, ‘* that 
suspicion of her was first excited by the gossip 
concerning your admiration of her, and there have 
been, consequently, all sorts of stories.” 

‘They are lies,” said Cyril, hoarsely. 

“*T hope we can prove them so,” replied the man 
of business, gravely. 

** You—you,” said Cyril, ‘do not believe-——” 
He was unable to finish the question. 

“I think the grounds of the accusation very 
slight,” said Mr. Le Blanc; “ practically, very 
alight. But your father was slowly murdered, 
Cynl. Who did it?” and he looked more keenly 
even than he meant to into Cyril's eyes, 

Tbe young man’s gaze faltered. The glare of 
= which met him on every side blinded 


An anxious expression crossed Mr. Le Blanc’s 


“Upon my soul, I fear he knows something 
about it,” was his silent comment, 

And this gloomy impression reflected itself on 
every side, 

Little things were brought up, such as the 
fact that Madeline was alone with her husband 
the night he had the paralytic stroke ; that she 
came to his death-bed in a ball dress; that she 
and Cyril stood, their hands clasped, and absorbed 
in one another, in the room where Mr. St. Hellens 
died, upon the day that he was buried. No one 
pauses in such a case for counter-phases. It was 
one of those occasions when the public become 
prejudiced and do not stop for calm judgments. 

A young, pretty woman had married a rich, fee- 
ble old man, and had afterward fallen in love with 
his adopted son. She was impatient for freedom 
—she thought she was secure from detection—she 
had quietly put the husband out of the way. 

This was the argument and the conclusion. 
Those who had courted and envied Mrs, St. Hel- 
lens found sufficient to reprobate in their real and 
imaginary recollections of her career, and opin- 
ion flowed in a resistless current toward a belief 
in her guilt. 








ONE THING ONLY. 


lL 
Arrzn breakfast, t’other day, 
When the sky was dull and gray 
(Whether hail or rain was coming none could 


guess), 
Said to me a lady sweet, 
**T want one thing for complete 
Happiness,” 


1m 
One thing only! Oh, delight 
For the fortunate young knight 
Who should bring it to that lady fair to see! 
Such the thought that ’gan arise, 
As her beautiful blue eyes 
Turned to me, 


m. 
Laughed those lovely eyes of blue, 
As she said: ‘“‘There’s naught to do, 
And it certainly is going to be wet ; 
So, as grumbling is a folly, 
Will you fold me up a jolly 
Cigarette ?” 





Sophy’s Stratagem. 


Ovr strict regard for truth compels us to con- 
fess, spite of our equal regard for the dignity of 
the fair sex, that there is very,frequently a vast 
amount of mischief inherent in the feminine 
mind, Sophy Brookes was certainly not deficient 
in this particular. Nothing could exceed her 
genius for getting into scrapes, except, perhaps, 
her aptitude for getting out of them. When she 
was still in the nursery, amongst a goodly number 
of brothers and sisters, her peculiar talent had 
found means of displaying itself. If Rover was 
dressed up in nurse’s best cap, a ball thrown 
through a window, or walnut-shells fixed on the 
kitten’s feet, it was decided, without the unneces- 
sary formality of a trial, that Miss Sophy was the 
culprit ; but then she had such winning ways with 
her that it was seldom she met with any very 
severe punishment. In the school-room it was 
the same; the torment, and yet the pride of 
teachers, the wonder and admiration of the 
scholars, she some way managed to gather, in the 
intervals of less desirable and more congenial 
employment, a greater amount of knowledge than 
many who possessed more application. 

School-days came to an end at last, bu) Sophy’s 
love of fun and mischievous proclivities remained 
rampant. Not an iota was laid aside with Lindley 
Murray, or Mangnall’s “‘ Questions” ; on the eon- 
trary, they seemed rather increased than other- 
wise. Her great point of 


point of self-gratulation being 
that she kept people alive, the wonder is that they 
contrived to exist under such inflictions. 





According to the usual course of events, 
brothers and sisters, in turn, found homes of their 
own, until Sophy and a brother—Gerald, her senior 
by a few years—were the only two remaining in 
“the old house at home.” 

Gerald’s temper, fortunately for himself, being 
& remarkably even one, he managed to suit him- 
self to circumstances ; and finding that no power 
on earth could cure Sophy, he very wisely made 
up his mind to endure any small favors she might 
please to bestow upon him. 

** There is a piece of news for you, mon frére,” 
she observed, one evening, to her brother, on his 
return from that vague business destination, the 
city. “I’ve been cooling my heels for the last 
half hour, waiting for you at the garden-gate, for 
fear any one else should tell you.” 

“Well, what is it, madcap? Have you fallen in 
the fish-pond to-day, or has that delightful magpie 
of yours stolen the eritire stock of plate ?” 

“Tshould not take the trouble to come right 
down the garden to tell you about such trifles as 
those ; it’s something far more important. Our 
respected parents have at length decided that 
they will accept one of sister Julia’s numerous 
invitations, and spend a month with her in the 
country. Won’t I lead you a life! you'll be entirely 
at my mercy now. Fancy me the mistress of a 
household ! 
tarts for a whole month. Won’t it be fun?” 

“To you it may be. Perhaps, before the time 
comes to an end, I may entertain a different 
opinion. Pies and tarts are all very well in their 
way, but more substantial food might be agreeable 
now and then, just by way of a change, you know. 
Now let me hear the next move in the line of 
amusement ?” 

You don’t deserve to be told. However, I 
have written to Clara Wallis, to ask her to come 
and stay with me whilst mother’s away.” 

“Phew!” whistled Gerald. “What do you 
want her here for ?” 

** Because I don’t intend to be left alone in the 
house all day, with nothing to do but talk to the 
magpie and lecture the servants. You'll like her, 
Gerald, I know; and let me whisper, brother 
mine, she’s very pretty.” 

“Oh, no doubt; quite a treat, I dare say. 
Women’s ideas of each other’s beauty are pro- 
verbial.” 

‘Gerald, you are a more obstinate Goth than I 
thought. As a mild punishment, I hope you'll 
fall in love with her. She won’t accept you from 
my recommendation, be sure of that.” 

Probably Sophy had been disgusted by the air 
of quiet contempt with which her information 
respecting the possible appearance of Clara on 
the scene had been accepted. At all events, she 
did not hazard a similar rebuff, merely stating, in 
reply toa question from her brother, that Miss 
Wallis was coming ; and this comparative silence 
being as uncomfortable to the young lady as it 
was uncommon, she found relief in shrugging her 
shoulders, and favoring Gerald with very signifi- 
cant nods behind his back, which course of pro- 
ceeding, no doubt, acted as a species of mental 
safety-valve, and prevented an explosion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brookes at length took their de- 
parture, en route for “sister Julia’s” country 
house, and on the afternoon of the same day Clara 
arrived. The two girls had chatted over the state 
of things in general, had expressed their mutual 
“horror” of the new bonnets, and regret that 
crinolines were “‘ going out,” which last point they 
were discussing over their tea, when Gerald made 
his appearanee. Of course Sophy rose, and 
formally introduced her friend, intensely delighted 
at discovering, as she takes every opportunity of 
informing the curious, that ‘‘ Gerald was knocked 
over at first sight, could do nothing but stare—in 
fact, it was ‘Tea versus Clara,’ verdict for the de- 
fendant, you know.” 

Apparently, time, instead of healing the wound, 
only made matters worse, and as the days went 
by it became evident to Sophy’s watchful vigilance 
that, with her brother, at least, it was a very 
bad case, and she was inclined to believe Clara 
not altogether averse to his somewhat marked 
attentions. 

Sophy was a notable little housekeeper, and, 
amongst her other qualifications, possessed a 
habit of early rising. Jingling her keys, and 
singing as gayly as her pet canary, during her 
ante-breakfast preparations, her clear voice 
generally acted as a musical alarum to awaken 
the other inmates of Egmont Villa from their 
respective slumbers. Gerald was generally the 
last to obey the summons; therefore Sophy felt 
rather surprised when, one morning, he joined her 
in the garden long before his usual time. 


“‘ Why, brother mine,” she said, gayly, as, with | 


scissors in hand, she stooped to cut some sprigs 
of heliotrope, ‘‘ what has made you so energetic? 
It’s scarcely seven.” 

“Oh, I did not sleep very well, so I thought I 
might as well turn out, and I wanted to speak to 
you alone.” 

“I’m sure I feel deeply honored,” replied 
Sophy, without looking up. ‘“‘ Pray proceed,” 

‘Well, then, I think of remaining in New York 
for the next week or ten days ; you won’t be afraid 
to be left with only women in the house, shall 
you ?—st night, I mean.” 

“Indeed I shall; so you'll do nothing of the 
kind. I never heard of such strange behavior. 
Why, Gerald, you must have taken leave of your 


senses. Go and lic down for an hour, and try to 
sleep yourself into a more sensible frame of 
mind.” 


“Don’t be angry, there’s a dear,” said Gerald, 
earnestly, “‘ I must go.” 

“Must! I see no must in the case.” 

* Bang it all!” remarked Gerald, “women 
never will be satisfied with half the truth ;” and, 
fereciously diving his hands into his pockets, he 
walked up and down the path for a few moments, 
kicking the gravel in all directions, while Sophy 
looked at him in mute amazement. 

At last he came to her side, saying desperately : 

"Look here, Soph! I am going to trust to your 





Gerald, I'll feed you on pies and | 


discretion, partly because it may do me good to 
te\l you, and partly because I can’t help myself. 
Do you remember, before Miss Wallis came, you 
wished that I might fall in love with her! Well, 
I have done so,” 

**Ts that what troubles you?” 

“Yes; added to other things.” 

**T don’t know why it should,” 

** You will presently, You see I thought, as I 
have a good situation, and one that is likely to 
improve, that I should be perfectly justified in 
asking Clara to be my wife, and intended doing 
80 the first opportunity I*had.” 

** Quite right, Gerald; I’m with you so far.” 

Last night, however, just as I was leaving the 
Office, a letter came.” 

** Very remarkable ; did it walk?” 

‘** Nonsense, Sophy! be serious for once, I put 
it in my pocket, and forgot it until late last 
night.” 

** Complimentary to your correspondent.” 

Unheeding the interruption, Gerald continued : 

**Tt was from Frank Richards, and in it he says 
—but I will read you the passage.” 

** Thank you,” said Sophy, trying to look grate- 
ful, as Gerald produced the letter and read: 

*T congratulate you, old fellow, upon being in 
luck’s way again, know the Clara Wallis you 
mentioned in your last; she is a pretty girl, no 
end of it, and what is more, has plenty of the 
needful, Make hay while the sun shines—you 
won't often get such a chance, There are very 
few heiresses in the market now; don’t forget to 
send me an invitation to your wedding ; I can do 
the heavy sentimental to perfection.” 

** Ah!” said Sophy, drawing a long breath as 
her brother ceased reading, “if it’s all like that, it 
must be an interesting epistle; and instead of 
taking such sensible advice, you want to run away 
from the plum fortune evidently intends for your 
benefit.”’ 

**Don’t you understand that this makes such a 
difference in our respective positions, that I can’t 
ask her to marry me now ?” 

““Not exactly,” was the grave reply; ‘‘she 
might want a few days to become accustomed to 
the prospect of much misery, and would, perhaps, 
like to indulge in the extravagance of a new dress 
for the occasion.” 

I sce it’s no use trying to explain anything to 
you, Sophy; yet I think you might spare me a 
little sympathy. My hopes are all knocked on the 
head; so the only thing I can do is to keep out of 
harm’s way,” and with these words, Gerald, very 
decidedly huffed, walked into the house; and 
| Sophy, after gathering a few more flowers, walked 
| to the summer-house, where she threw herself 
| into a seat, and began industriously fanning 
| herself with her hat, and indulging in a small 
amount of mental calculation. 

** A pleasant state of things, truly!” she solilo- 
quized. “So I am to be left to the tender 
mercies of burglars, just because my brother 
happens to fall in Jove. Not if I know it, Gerald 
Brookes. Besides, it’s all nonsense. If I cared 
for any one—which, thank goodness! I don’t— 
why, money would make no difference ; and I 
don’t believe it does with Clara. I'll find out this 
morning whether she likes him ; it will be easy 
work to manage him.” 

Gerald was very moody at breakfast, and appa- 
rently absorbed in the morning paper. Sophy 
paid no attention to him, keeping up a conversa- 
tion with Clara, whose eyes constantly wandered 
in the direction of the quiet reader, who felt her 
inquiring glance, but would not meet it openly. 

Before leaving home, Gerald managed to find 
an opportunity of saying to Sophy : 

**T will write you in the course of the day, and 
assign some trivial reason for being out to-night. 
Say what you like to Miss Wallis about my ab- 
sence.” And his sister, after considering it very 
hard lines to be obliged to do civility for both, 
agreed to his request. 

**How quiet you are!” was Clara’s comment on 
her friend’s behavior soon after Gerald had de- 
parted. ‘Are you not well, Sophy?” 

**Mercies on us! my dear, yes. I always am 
well. But, if you really must know the reason I 
was ‘so quiet,’ as you call it, I was thinking over 
something Gerald told me this morning.” 

**In confidence—or may you tell me?” 

** Well, it’s not exactly a secret; but you need 
not let him know I told you. It appears a particu- 
lar friend of his has lately been so unfortunate, or 
so foolish, as to become wonderfully attached to a 
young lady, ignorant of the fact that she possesses 
a considerable fortune ; and, now that he bas dis- 
covered his mistake, his pride won't let him have 
anything more to do with her, for fear, forsooth ! 
that people should call hin mercenary. So he 
wants to try absence as a cure, and came to ask 
Gerald’s advice.” 

** What did your brother say ?” 

**T fancy he leans to the sume idea,” 

Sophy thought Clara’s face was a shade paler 
than usual, when she replied: 

“Then I think it is very foolish and very wrong. 
How can this gentleman know that the heroine of 
your anecdote does not return his affection? No 
true woman would place money before her happi- 
ness or her love. Indeed,” she added, reflectively, 
*‘T have sometimes imagined that girls who have 
not a penny are really most fortunate,” 

“* Well, supposing it were your case, what would 
you have him do?” 

““Why, go to the young lady, of course, and 
trust to her judgment. Depend upon it, if she be 
worth having, she will be his best adviser. Other 
people have nothing to do with it.” 

‘* My sentiments exactly, only better expressed,” 
said Sophy, laughing ; and soon after she made 
an excuse to go to her own room, where she penned 
the following note: 


My Dean Graatp—On mature eonsideration, I 
have arrived at the conclusion that yeu are a very 
decided muff, and that Frank Richards is another 
of the same species, After a due amount of pump- 
ing, I have ascertained, beyond the possibility of 
is doubt, that his oe of our fair friend’s 
finances is as correct as I expected. If people 











have match-making aunts, who delight in spread 

ing reports of fortunes that exist solely in their 
own lively imaginations, they frequently overshoot 
the mark. However, I prefer delivering my leo- 
tures orally ; so will give you a piece of my mind 
when you come home, which, if you vaiue your 
own happiness and my opinion of your good sense, 
you will do at the usual time. Yours, Sop#y. 

This vague effusion, meeting with the writer's 
entire approval—indeed, we rather think she 
doubted whether Talleyrand himself could have 
done better —was immediately dispatched to 
Gerald’s office, and Sophy went to practice some 
duets with Clara with more than her usual 
energy. 

The day wore away, and the afternoon was 
drawing to a close, when our heroine suddenly 
started up, Wits! an exclamation of annoyance. 

‘How tiresume? Would you believe it, Clara,” 
she said, “1 promised Marshall to go down to the 
nursery to-day to see sonts Dew plants he has in. 
I quite forgot it until this ms™ment. Would you 
mind being left alone, dear, a little while? Gerald 
will soon be home now. I should not Jike to dis- 
appoint the man.” 

“T will go with you.” 

‘That would be the most agreeable arrahye- 
ment, as far as I am concerned ; but Gerald woul 
be sadly put out if there were no one to pour out 
his tea for him. As I must pass Mrs. Clay’s, I 
should like to call and see how she is; so J may 
be detained, Will you act housekeeper for once, 
Clara? I shall be so much obliged.” 

** Under such a pressure of circumstances, cer- 
tainly,” was the gay rejoinder. 

Sophy did not take long to prepare for her walk, 
and Clara, looking after her as she went along the 
road, little thought what scheming it had taken to 
plan that sudden excursion to the nursery. It was 
& generous impulse that induced Sophy to absent 
herself from home that afternoon ; and, if the cor- 
ners of the little lady’s mouth did quiver and her 
eyes twinkle, as she thought over the explanation 
scene, her suppressed merriment was a source of 
great enjoyment to hersel/, and did no one else any 
harm, Possibly, Marshall’s flowers required am 
extra amount of admiration that day, or Mrs. 
Clay’s conversation was more than usually at- 
tractive, or it may have been that both these 
reasons for delay were combined, for it was al- 
most dusk when Sophy entered the garden at Eg- 
mont Villa. 

A smile of very decided meaning crossed her 
face as she noticed a couple who were standing in 
the porch, so absorbed in themselves that they 
did not observe her approach. Gerald, his lighted 
cigar in his hand, was demonstrating some knotty 
point to his companion, whose eyes were raised 
to his, and her little hands clasped on his arm, 
as Sophy knew they would not have been thas 
morning. 

Romantic as the pair looked, it would have been 
contrary to Sophy’s nature to have stood still long, 
even to admire them, so, advancing toward them 
she exclaimed : 

** Here have I been worrying myself for fear yor. 
should be sending scouts in all directions to look 
after me, and you don’t seem to trouble about ms 
absence in the least.” 

With a crimson flush, visible even in the dim 
twilight, Clara tried to snatch her hand from 
Gerald's arm, but he drew it back again with 
gentle determination, and, as he did so, called 
his sister to him. 

**T have something to tell you, little one.” 

**Do you think I don’t know it already?” she 
asked, with a saucy smile, 

** Perhaps, but you have not heard it officially 
yet. You are a dear good girl, though you de 
tease sometimes, and I am so pleased to-night 
that I want you to share my pleasure; and that 
is only fair, as you have had a hand in winning it 
for me. Have you a welcome for a sister, Sophy ?” 

* Yes, indeed, and a hearty one, too,” was the 
reply, as the speaker threw her arms round Clara 
and gave her a warm kiss—a token of affection 
that another of the trio seemed inclined to bestow 
in the same quarter. 

Sophy wondered whether Gerald still considered 
Frank Richards mistaken with regard to Clara’s 
fortune, and it was not until supper-time that the 
mystery was solved. 

Clara had sat for some minutes without speak- 
ing, when suddenly she looked up and said : 

‘**Sophy, was Gerald the hero of your tale?” 

** Now for it,” thought our heroine ; but, trust- 
ing to the old proverb—“ The least said, the soon- 
est mended”—she answered ‘ Yes,” and Clara 
continued : 

“ How foolish of him! You ought to have 
known me better, Gerald, than to think that my 
stupid money would make me care less for you?” 

** Never mind, dear, we won’t talk about that 
any more. Still, lam very glad you have none.” 

Here Clara opened her eyes to their widest ex- 
tent, and Sophy found it necessary to apply her 
handkerchief to her mouth to prevent laughing. 

**What do you mean, Gerald?” 

‘*Why that I prefer a fortune in a wife to a for- 
tune with a wife. Is not that the correct expres- 
sion ?” 

**And when you have both, it is still better. 
Now, confess that, you ridiculous boy.” 

“Clara!” said Gerald, turning very red, and 
then stopping short, as Sophy’s laugh rang 
through the room. 

**Don’t look so supremely absurd, exclaimed 
the latter, as soon as she recovered sufficient com- 
posure to speak, “or you will be the death of me, 
Gerald. I didn’t say Frank Richards was wrong, 
nor that CMra had no money. If you will jump 
at conclusions, you must expect to stick in the 
hedge sometimes, It’s too late now for heroics.” 

And so it was, The sweet face, iooking so plead- 
ingly into his, was irresistible. Rich or poor, he 
could not gfve up the prize he had so recently won. 
Thus, in spite of himselt, Gerald wooed and won 
an heiress, and is now periectly reconciled to the 
fact ; whilst Sophy as constantly prides herself on 
the success with which her part in their little 
drama was performed. 
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THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW JERSEY HOME FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS, AT NEWARK, NEW JFRSEY—RAISING THE NATIONAL FLAG, WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 5, 1866,.—FKOM A SKEICH BY OUR SPECIAL 
ARTIST, MR. A. BERGHAUS, 


DEDICATION OF THE NEW JERSEY 


STATE HOSPITAL. 

New Jersey was among the first to take active 
measures for the comfort and sustenance of dis- 
abled soldiers, In the winter of 1863 and ’64, 
Governor Ward presented a petition to the Legis- 
lature, asking for a commission to examine into 
and report on the subject of making suitable 
provision for the wants of those patriots who 
were unable to contribute to their own support. 

This petition met with a hearty response, and a 
commission was at once appointed to carry out 
the objects referred to in the request. Grounds 
were obtained, and a building erected at an 
expense of several thousand dollars, in which 
about fifty veterans of the war are cared for and 
supported. On the 5th inst. the Home was 
formally dedicated, in the presence of a large 











audience which assembled to witness the cere- 
monies. 

These consisted of music, several addresses, 
by Governor Ward and others, the singing of an 
ode composed for the occasion, the presentation 
of a handsome flag, which was raised on a high 
staff by four maimed veterans amid tumultuous 
cheering. The entire affair, as a demonstration, 
was a decided success, and the State of New 
Jersey may well be proud of an institution that 
will be a perpetual monument of her regard for 
those brave sons who periled their lives for the 
defense of her liberties and a common country. 


THE BATHS AT BIARRITZ. 
TuoseE who have visited the seaside will enjoy 
and appreciate the scene shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Since Biarritz has been en- 
dorsed by the Emperor and Court it has become 














the grand resort of the élite or Paris, and all, in 
fact, who do not wish to lose caste in the fash- 
ionable world. 

The large building in the picture contains the 
dressing-rooms where the bathers change their 
ordinary apparel for the vesture of the swimming 
school, The balconies are a favorite lounging- 
pace for those who are mere lookers-on, amusing 
hemselves with the frolickings of those who dis- 
port themselves in one of the grandest elements 
of nature. 








SCENE AT THE BOIS DE BOULOCNE, 
PARIS. 

Ovr illustration on next page represents one of 
these gay and brilliant scenes that constitute the 
charm of Parisian society. 

All that is refined in taste, elegant in style, joy- 








THE BATSS AT BIARRITZ, FRANCE, THE FAVORITE RESORT OF THE ELITE JoF PARIS, 





ous in intercourse, is here displayed in its full at- 
traction. One gazing at these careless revelers 
would forget that the world had anything but 
pleasures—had any realities requiring a grave 
mood. These people evidently know how to enjoy 
themselves—a great achievement sometimes. 





BIRTHPLACE OF STEPHEN A. 
DOUCLAS. 

‘'ne Douglas birthplace is situated in Brandon, 
Vermont, a beautiful village nestled at the base of 
the Green Mountains, and famed the world over 
for its frozen well—a well forty feet deep—its sides 
in summer and winter always covered with ice. It 
was in this pleasant village, shadowed by the 
Green Mountains, and in view of the snow-capped 
Adirondack, and which, in the days of the Revo- 
lution, was the stamping ground of Ethan Allen 
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and his Green Mountain Boys, that the great 
statesman notched his first years. 

We have all been amused at the remark of 
Douglas in regard to his native State, “ That it 
was a good State to be born in, but a very poor | 
State to live and die in!” 

The heart always clings to its first home, and it 
was always a joy to Douglas to go back to his 
birthplace and receive the hearty congratulations ° 
of his many friends, where all knew him tolove him. , 

Now that all are interested in the erection of 
the splendid monument to his memory in Chicago, 
we are glad to publish this picture of his Green 
Mountain first home, as an object of interest con- 
soaed therewith. It is from a photograph by J. 
Jady. | 


Ir is a well-known fact that air is so indispens- | 
able to breath and life, that if deprived of it for 
only a few moments we faint and die. This fact | 
is often illustrated by placing some small anima] 
in the receiver of an air-pump and then exhaust- | 
ing the air, At first the animal pants in distress, | 
soon it becomes weaker, and if the pumping be ' 
continued it falls down and expires. 

A philosopher was once making this experiment 
with a cat in the receiver, but as soon as he began — 
pumping, puss placed her paws upon the opening 


of the valve tube, and thus prevented the air 3B THE BIRTH-PLACE OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS, AT BRANDON, VI.—FROM A PHOT. BY J. CADY. 
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rom being exhausted. If the pumping ceased 
she removed her paw, but as soon as it was re- 
sumed, the paw was again replaced. 

Pussy’s ingenuity saved her life, the experiment 
proving a failure, and the instinct of the cat ex- 
citing the wonder of the spectators. 





The Maiden’s Choice. 


**Two orrers at once! You are truly a favored 
maiden, Rose,” said Annette Lewis, to her young 
friend, Rose Lilton, in a gay tone. ‘‘ Itis husband 
or no husband with most of us; but you have 
your choice between two.” 

** And happy shall I be if I have the wisdom to 
choose rightly,” was the reply of Rose. 

“If it were my case, I do not think I should 
have much difficulty in making a choice.” 

**Don’t you? Suppose, then, you give me the 
benefit of your preference ?” 

**Oh, no! not for the world!” replied Annette, 
laughing. ‘I’m afraid you might be jealous of 
me afterward,” 

“Never fear. I am not of a jealous disposi- 
tion.” 

“No, I won’t commit myself with regard to 
your lovers, But if they were mine, I would soon 
let it be known where my preference lay.” 

“Then you won't assist me in coming to a 
decision? Surely I am entitled to this act of 
friendship ?” 

“If you put it upon that ground, Rose, I do not 
see how I can refuse,” 

“I do put it upon that ground, Annette, And 
now, I ask you, as a friend, to give me your 
opinion of the two young men, James Hambleton 
and Marcus Gray, who have seen such wonderful 
attractions in my humble self as to become suitors 
for my hand at the same time.” 

‘Decidedly, then, Rose, I should prefer Marcus 
Gray.” 

“There is about him, certainly, Annette, much 
to attract a maiden’s eye and to captivate her 
heart; but it has occurred to me that the most 
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glittering surface does not always indicate the 
purest gold beneath. I remember once having 
seen a massive gold chain, wrought from the pure 
metal, placed beside another that was far inferior 
in quality, but with a surface of ten times richer 
hue. Had I not been told the difference, I should 
have chosen the latter as in every way more valu- 
able ; but when it was explained that one bore the 
genuine hue of gold, while the other had been 
colored by a process known to jewelers, I was 
struck with the lesson it taught.” 

** What lesson, Rose ?” 

** That the richest substance has not always the 
most glittering exterior. That real worth, satis- 
fied with the consciousness of interior soundness 
of principle, assumes few imposing exterior 
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aspects and forms.” 
“ And that rule you apply to these two young 

; men?” 
| “By that rule I wish to be guided, in some 

degree, in my choice, Annette. I wish to keep 
my mind so balanced that it may not be swayed 
from a sound discrimination by anything of merely 
imposing exterior.” 
| ** But is not the exterior—that which meets the 
| eye—all we can judge from? Is not the exterior 
, a true expression of that which is within ?” 
| “Not by any means, Annette. I grant that it 








should be, but it is not. Look at the fact I have 
just named respecting the gold chains.” 

“But they were inanimate substances. They 
were not faces, where thoughts, feclings and 
principles find expression.” 

“Do you suppose, Annette, that bad gold 
would ever have been colored so as to look even 
more beautiful than that which is genuine, if 
there had not been men who assumed exterior 
graces and virtues that were not in their minds? 
No; the very fact you adduce strengthens my 
position. The time was, in the earlier and purer 
ages—the golden ages—of the world’s existence, 
when the countenance was the true index of the 
mind. Then it was a well-tuned instrument, and 
the mind within a skillful player, to whose touch 
every muscle, and cord, and minute fibre gave 
an answering melody. That time has passed. 
Men, now, school their faces te deception. It is 
an art which we nearly all practice but too often. 
We study to avpear what we are not. Look at 
some men whom we meet every day ; with faces 
whose calmness—I should rather say rigidity— 
gives no evidence that a single emotion ever 
crosses the waveless ocean of their minds. But 
it is not so, The mind within is active with 
thought and feeling. But the instrument formed 
for it to play upon has Jost its tune, or bears only 
relaxed or broken chords.” 

“You have a strange, visionary way of talking, 
sometimes, Rose,” replied Annette, as her friend 
ceased speaking. ‘All that may do for your 
German transcendentalists, or whatever you call 
them; but it won’t do when you come down to 
the matter-of-fact business of life.’ 

“To me, it seems eminently a practical princi- 
ple, Annette. We must act, in all important 
matters in life, with a just discrimination ; and 
how can we truly discriminate, if we are not 
well versed in those"philosophical principles upon 
which, and only upon which, right discriminations 
can be made.” 

“JT must fconfess,, Rose,” replied her young 





friend, “that I do not see that all this_has much 
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bearing upon the matter under discussion ; or, at 
least, I cannot see the truth of its application. 
Gold never assumes 8 loeden exterior. 

« Well ?” 

** We need not be very eminent philosophers te 
distinguish one from the other.” 

“No, of course not,” 

ee Very well. Here is Marcus Gray, with a 
genuine golden exterior, and James Hambleton 
with a leaden one.” 

“TI do not grant the position, Annette. It is 
true that Mr. Hambleton is not so brilliant and 
showy; but I have found in him one quahty I 
have not yet discovered in the other.” 

** What is that ?” 

“ Depth of feeling and high moral principle.” 

“You certainly do not pretend to affirm that 
Mr. Gray has neither feeling nor principle?” 

“Of course I donot. I only say that I have 
never yet perceived any very strong indications 
of their existence.” 

** Why, Rose !” 

“‘T am in earnest, Annette. I doubt not that 
he possesses both, and,I trust, too, in a high 
degree. But he seems to be so constantly acting 
a brilliant and effective part, that nature, un- 
adorned and simple, has no chance to speak out. 
It is not so with Mr. Hambleton. Every word he 
utters shows that he is speaking what he really 
feels ; and often, though not so highly polished in 
speech as Mr. Gray, I have heard him utter 
sentiments of genuine truth and humanity, ina 
tone that made my heart bound with pleasure, at 
recognizing the simple eloquence of his nature. His 
character, Annette, I find it in no way difficult to 
read; that of Marcus Gray puzzles my closest 
scrutiny.” 

I certainly cannot sympathize with you in 
your singular notions, Rose,” her friend replied. 
“Certain it is, that I never discovered either of 
the pecularities in these young men that you 
seem to make of so much importance. As for 
Mr. Gray, he is a man of whom any woman 
might feel proud, for he combines intelligence 
and courteous manners with a fine person—while 
this Hambleton is, to me, insufferably stupid. 
And no one, Iam sure, can call his address and 
manners anything like polished. Indeed, I should 
pronounce him downright boorish and awkward. 
Who would want a man for a busband of whom 
she would be ashamed? Not I, certainly.” 

T will readily grant you, Annette,” Rose said, 
as her friend ceased speaking, “ that Mr. Ham»le- 
ton’s exterior attractions are not to be compared 
with those of Mr. Gray. But, as I have said, ina 
matter like this, where it is the quality of the 
mind, and not the external appearance of the 
man alone that is to give happiness, it behooves a 
maiden to look beneath the surface, as I am 
trying to do now.” 

* But I could not love a man like Mr. Hamble- 
ton, unless, indeed, there were no possibility of 
getting any one else. In that case I would make 
a choice of evils between single blessedness and 
such a husband, But to have two such offers, as 
you have, Rose, and hesitate to make a choice, 
strikes me as singular indeed.” 

** Ido not hesitate, Annette,” 
reply. 

** Have you then, indeed, decided, Rose?” 

“T have—and tnis conversation has caused me 
to decide ; for, as it has progressed, my mind has 
been enabled to see truly the real difference in the 
characters of my suitors.” 

“You have, then, decided in favor of Mr. 
Gray?” 

* Indeed I have not, Annette. Though I admire 
his fine talents, and his polished exterior, I have 
never been able to perceive in him those qualit es 
on which my heart can rest in confidence. He 
may possess these in even a higher degree than 
Mr. Hambleton, but I am afraid to run so great a 
risk. In the latter, I know there are moral 
qualities that I can love and depend upon,” 

** But he is so dull, Rose,” 

“T really do not think so, Annette. There is 
not so much flash about him, if 1 may use the 
word, as about Mr. Gray. But as to his being 
dull, I must beg to differ with you. To me, his 
conversation is always interesting.” 

‘Jt never is so to me. And besides all that, 
his tastes and mine are as widely different as the 
poles. Why, Rose, it you become his wife, you 
will sink into obscurity at once. He never can 
make any impression on society. It is not in 

+ ” 

** Rather make no impression on society at all, 
than a false or disgraceful one, say I,” was the 
firm reply of Rose. 

*¢ You cannot, certainly, mean to say,” returned 
her friend, ‘that the impression made upon 
society by Mr. Gray is either a false or disgrace- 
ful one ?” 

**I should be sorry to make that assertion, for 
I do not believe such to be the case,”’ Rose replied. 
** What I mean is, that I can read Mr. Hamble- 
ton’s true character, and know it to be based upon 
fixed and high-toned principles. These can never 
make the woman who truly loves him unhappy. 
They give place to no moral contingencies, by 
which hopes are so often wrecked, and hearts 
broken. Now, with regard to Mr. Gray, there is 

nothing in his character, so far as I can read it, 
upon which to predicate safe calculations of this 
kind. He is intelligent, and highly interesting as 

a companion. His personal appearance and ad- 
dress are attractive. But all below the exterior 
is hidden. The moral qualities of the man never 
show themselves. I feel that to give my heart to 
such an one would be risking too much. Of course 
I must decline bis offer,” 

“Indeed, indeed, Rose, I think you are very 
foolish !” 

** Time will show, Annette.” 

‘Yes, time will show,” was the prophetic re- 
eponse. 

And time did show that Rose made a right 
choice when she accepted the offer of James Ham- 
bieton, and gave him a warm, true heart. Wisely 
end well did she choose, for, in her choice, she 


was the quiet 


was governed by a rational conviction that James 
Hambleton’s character was based upon high moral 
principles. In resting her hopes upon these, she 
had nothing to fear, 


Pierre Rivel; How he Became Some- 
thing More than a Bar 


** Au, to be only a barber, a poor, miserable, in- 
significant barber! To be always shaving the 
beards of men and dressing the hair of fine 
ladies!” sighed Pierre Rivel, as he paced up and 
down his little shop, just eight feet by fourteen, 
and situated in a gloomy narrow street in the 
great city of Paris. 

“But then this last,” continued Pierre, rcfer- 
ring, of course, to his lady-customers, “is not so 
unpleasant, after all ; in fact, I rather likeit. And 
some of them are so good as to compliment me— 
which, if the compliment is well meant, isn’t by 
any means disagreeable. Now, there’s madame 
Desmarais, she is ugly; but said she to me the 
other day, ‘Monsieur Rivel, you are an artist, a 
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wish I were an artist in something more than 
hair,” sighed Pierre, as he paused to look at his 
order-book. 

** A new lady to wait on to-night,” continued he, 
turning over a leaf. ‘‘ My business is increasing 
among the fair sex. Madame Adele Delmaire, 
No. 15, Rue St. George. A wealthy quarter, the 
Rue St. George ; and Delmaire, now I think of it, 
was the name of the rich banker who died a year 
ago, and who, as all Paris knows, married a poor 
girl who was so beautiful—so beautiful, it is said. 
I wonder if madame is blonde or brunette; if she 
prefer the Empress Eugenie or the Pompadour, 
and which is more becoming to her style? Zounds! 
it is half-past five now, and madame’s hour is six. 
I must make ready and be off.” 

So saying, Pierre Rivel got together his “ tools,” 
as he called them, into a small wicker basket ; 
and having locked the door and deposited the key 
in his coat-pocket, set out in the direction of the 
Rue St. George. 

Now, any one to have seen Pierre on the street, 
or, in fact, anywhere else, not excepting his nar- 
row, unpretentious little shop, could not but re- 
mark what a handsome fellow he was. His tall, 
erect and graceful figure, his finely-chiseled fea- 
tures, his dark wavy hair, were by no means com- 
mon, even among inen of superior station to his 
own; and as he waiked along through the crowd, 
many were the glances turned toward him by both 
sexes, those of the one in envy of his tine looks, 
and the other in admiration thereof. 

He was not long in reaching the Rue St. George ; 
the clock was on the stroke of six as he knocked 
at the door of the large and stately mansion known 
as No. 15. Pierre entered with but little cere- 
mony ; it was only necessary for him to state his 
business, when he was conducted at once by the 
servant in attendance to the elegant boudoir 
where Madame Delmaire awaited him. 

** Heaven defend my eyesight!” mentally ejacu- 
lated Pierre, as he beheld seated there what 
seemed to him the most beautiful woman he had 
ever seen, and he had dressed the hair of several 
who were renowned in Paris for their charms, 

As he entered, she just turned toward him, with 
a languid, listless air, two of the softest blue eyes, 
whose long silken lashes seemed to weigh the 
heavy eyelids down again almost before they had 
reached his face, but not until they had detected 
in that one slow but short glance the admiration 
which so plainly revealed itself in Pierre’s expres- 
sive countenance. A half-concealed smile played 
for one moment round the lady’s crimsoa lips; 
then sett!ing herself in the sumptuous easy-chair 
which she occupied, she never once raised her 
eyes again till the artist’s work was accom- 
plished, 

How magnificent she looked when all was 
finished! Those superb tresses of golden hair, 
into what splendid waves the cunning fingers of 
Pierre had converted them! How becoming the 
Empress Eugenie mode was to her queenly fea- 
tures! She glanced for onc moment at her mirror, 
which hung directly in front of her; and Pierre 
saw in the face reflected how satisfied she was 
with his efforts. And as he stood awaiting any 
further commands, he saw also that she stole one 
glance at him, or, at least, at his shadow in the 


‘mirror; and that glance was not one of cold, 


proud disdain ; and so Pierre Rivel’s manly heart 
told him. 

“To-morrow, at the same hour,” was all she 
said ; the voice was wonderfully low and musical 
—and Pierre left the boudoir, and passed into the 
street, receiving his fee from the servant who 
opened the door for him. 

“What an extraordinary lovely creature, and 
how ‘young, too! She cannot be more than 
twenty,” were his thoughts, as he went on the 
way to his shop; and the face and form of the 
lady he had just left filled his mind like a won- 
derful vision. 

“Oh, if I were an artist,” he muttered to him- 
self, “if I were a real artist, and not a miserable 
artist in hair! Then she would send for me, and 
I would paint her picture. I am sure I could be- 
come an artist with her for a model; yes, I am 
sure of it!” 

And Pierre felt the fire of genius burn within 
him while he spoke. 

The next evening, at the same hour, he went 
again to the Rue St. George. Madame Delmaire 
looked more lovely, if possible, on this occasion 
than on the one previous; perhaps the colors she 
wore were more becoming to her. And Pierre's 


former efforts; she looked radiantly beautiful 
when he had finished. 

“ Monsieur Rivel,” she exclaimed, enthusiastic- 
ally, “you are, as my friend Madame Desmarais 
informed me, a perfect artist ?” 

** Ah, madame,” replied Pierre, “I would that 





I were one.” 


“Indeed, you are truly excellent.” 

“Yes, madame, as a humble hairdresser; but 
why cannot I be a real artist—a painter ?” 

“A painter, Monsieur Rivel!” and a siwange 
smile flitted across her features, 

“‘Ah, madame, I see that you smile; you think 
me presumptuous; but if—if I could only have 
your face as a model, I am sure I might succeed. 
Alas! I am but a humble hairdresser. Forgive 
me, gracious madame!” 

“You can but try, Monsieur Rivel. Come to 
me to-morrow, in the morning ; I will have can- 
vas, brushes and colors, Till then, farewell!” 

** To-morrow, in the morning! To paint her 
portrait! Impossible!” said Pierre to himself. 
‘Tt is a dream—there can be no reality in this!” 

But in the morning, Pierre Rivel found that it 
was real, for he stood face to face with the beau- 
tifal Madame Delmaire. There were pallet, 
brushes, colors, canvas, easel, all awaiting him. 
There was no necessity to pose the figure, even 
had it occurred te him to do so; she seated her- 
self on the raised platform, in the chair which 





perfect artist.’ Ah, I wish I were, though madame | 
who was pleased to say so is so fat and ugly. I | 


stood upon it, and the attitude was all that the 
most renowned of painters could desire. Pierre 
gazed for a moment entranced, then fell to work 


| on the canvas. 


He had learned to draw at school, in the days 
when his father was better off than at the time of 
his death, and he was possessed of natural talent ; 
now he was inspired, and inspiration aided him. 
The picture grew, the likeness became more and 
more apparent, 

‘*With your permission, we will close for to- 
day, Monsieur Rivel,” said his beautiful sitter, 
descending from the throne. 

Pierre ceased his labor with a sigh. 

‘Ah, it isso unsatisfactory!” said he, gazing 
first at the sketch, then at the original. 

**It is admirable,” replied the lady. 

The second and the third sitting passed, and 
Pierre began with brush and color. The fourth 
and fifth went by, and he found how incapable he 
was of accomplishing the task he had undertaken 
—how inadequate genius is, unless aided by a 
knowledge of art. Then, too, his fingers trembled 
nervously, his heart throbbed violently in his 
breast, his color went and came, and at last both 
pallet and brushes dropped from his hand upon 
the floor, 

** Pardon me, gracious madame,” he exclaimed, 
rising and bowing before her, “ pardon me! Be- 
hold what feelings have arisen in my breast; par- 
don me, and let me pass from your presence.” 

“Stay! stay!” she answered, and the lady’s 
color burned, her bosom rose and fel], her hand 
trembled. ‘You shall yet be an artist, Monsieur 
Rivel, and you shall live to paint my portrait. I 
have means ; you shall study with the first mas- 
ters. The world shall recognize you yet.” 

Two years went by, and the critics went mad 
about a picture on the walls of the Exhibition. It 
was the portrait of a lady, and the work of a young 
man hitherto unknown in art. 

Shortly afterward, the Paris papers announced 
the marriage of the beautiful Adele Delmaire with 
the distinguished artist, Pierre Rivel. 








Manr1aceE Sratistics.—A beliefis sometimes 
expressed that now-a-days people marry later in life than 
they did formerly; but, if this is the case in certain 
classes of society, it does not obtain among the people 
generally, for the proportion of mg persons who 
marry has never been so high as during the year 1863, 
and, with very few exceptions, the rate has been annu- 
ally increasing during the last twenty years. In 1841, in 
every 100 marriages, 4°88 of the men and 13°29 of the 
women were under 21 years of age. In 1861 these pro- 
portions had risen to 6°61 and 19°90 respectively. > 
counties in which the greatest proportion of young 
sons married are those of Buckingham, Northamp' “% 
Huntingdon, Bedford, Cambridge, Stafford, Leicester, 
York (West Riding) and Durham. The counties show- 
ing the smallest proportions are Middlesex (extra metro- 
politan), Hereford, Salop, Rutland, York (North Riding), 
Northumberland and North Wales. 132,248 men and 11 
094women wrote their names at marriage; 41,262men and 
57,461 women signed with marks; 76 in 100 men wrote 
their names and 24 made marks. In 100 women, 67 wrote 
their names and 33 made marks. These proportions are 
precisely the same as in the spate years, and cannot 
be regarded as satisfactory. The iwelve preceding years 
show a continuous decrease in the percentage of those 
who signed with marks. London heads the lst with 
proportions of 89 in 100 men and 82 in 100 females sign- 
ing their names. In Monmouthshire and Wales the 
state of education estimated by this standard is very 
defective. Half the women who married in Wales and 
Lancashire signed with marks. England is as healthy 
as Scotland, which affords an average space of six acres 
to a person, while in England the area is less than two 
acres.— London Atheneum. 


Auurrerstion.—Coleridge and De Quincey 
are rich in alliteration. De Quincey, that “illustrious 
master of ee prose,”’ as Dr. French calls him, uses 
it with superb effect. In Coleridge’s too, itis 
employed frequently, and with scarcely less effect than 
in De Quincey. It is often the best ncte in the music 
of his imaginative verses. For instance, in the “ An- 
cient Mar'ner,”’ the repetition in the following stanza 
heightens the picture of the hapless mariner’s ship: 


«“ The breezes blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free, 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that si.ent sea,”’ 
And then again— 
« His bones were black with many a crack, 
Ali black and bare, I ween; 
Jet black and bare, save where with rust 
Ot moldy damps and charne) crust 
They were patched with purple and green.” 
Once more— 
** And the coming wind did rcar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge.”” 
And again, with an indescrivably exquisite cadence 
** To Mary, queen, the praise be given, 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven, 
That slid into my soul.” 
In fact, Coleridge is rich, almost beyond compariron, 
in euphonious and assonant alliteration. Much of the 





success was in proportion; he surpassed his | 


wild and weird eff. ct of the “‘ Ancient Mariner,” and of 
the mastery of its spell, is due to the subtle iuterlinkin, 
of the eounds of letters. The faecination is intensifi 

| by the congregation and commingling of similar voca- 
bles, and the coloring is thereby deepened in glow. 


Waren a cunning man seems the most hum- 
ble anc submissive, he is often the most dangerous. 
Look out for the crouching tiger. 


Love’s sweetest meanings are unspoken. 
The full heart knows no rhetoric of words; it resorts to 
the pantomime of sighs and glances, 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Warez im’t a fashionable fox 
drinking your friend's health ; but it’s a one for 
Grinking your own. 

Unsoctat old Snarl says that love is a com- 
bination of diseases—an affeetion of the heart and an 
inflammation of the brain. 


A man who marries a frivolous, showy wo- 
man fancies he has hung a trinket round his neck, but 
he soon Snds it a millstone. 


**Oh, she was a jewel of a wife!” says Pat, 
mourning over the loss of his better half ; “‘ she always 
struck me with the soit end of the mop ” 


** Have you no shame, sir ?” 
“No, neither of us have any; you, because you have 
no sense of shame; and I, because I never do anything 
to be ashamed of.”’ 


“Have you Coches whether to make your 
son @ soldier or a la 

“No; but Tear al anaes 3 ctnsatite tn own 
mind whether it is best for him to live upon the blood 
and misery, or upon the vices and follies of his 
species.” 


Tere is a commercial gentleman who is 
unusually scrupulous in regard to having his door-plate 
polished every morning, being determined to “leave an 
untarnished name behind him’—when he goes to the 
counting-room. 


A COLORED cook expecting company of her 


own kind, was at a loss how to entertain her friends, 
Her mistress said: 

* Chloe, aes must make an apology.” 

“La! missus, how can I make it? 5 LEC PO orn, 
no eggs, no butter, no nuffin to make 


Way should young ladies make good rifle 
volunteers ?—Because they are accustomed to bare 
arms.” 


Wuart is the difference between an auction 
and sea-sickness?—One is a sale of effecta, the other 
the effects of a sail. 


An enthusiastic architect having received an 
order to build a summer-house, wishes to contract for 
8 load of sun-beams. 


Tus is an old story, which few persons have 
not heard. When Governor of New York, Seward, in 
those pre-railroad days, had occasion to visit a certain 

the State; and, accordingly mounted upon a 
x of the mail-coach, in order that he might enjoy his 
and the scenery. The driver was an inquisitive 

fi low, and Lis passenger humored him, 

*“ Land agent?” said the driver. 

“No,” quoth Seward, 

o =e goods ?”” 

“ 

. soome preacher?” 


. ba What then ?” said the baffled driver—what is your 
“* Governor,” replied Seward, with a tranquil puff. 

“* Governor o’ what?’ 

‘Governor of the State of New 4 all replied the 
ith 


smoking p P 

‘Get aout!” — 

“Well, I can convince oy of that,” said Seward, 
“for here is a man on the road with whom I am 
acquainted,” and, as the sta y Bay by, he — 
him. “Good morning, Mr. er: I want to ask 
. e- I not the Governor of the State of 

ork ?” 

was Bunker’s unexpected 


“No, wy thunder!” 
answer. 
“Who is, then ?” said the startled amoker. 
“Thurlow Weed!” 
Te last excuse for crinoline is that the 
“weaker vessels need much hooping.”’ 


A MERCHANT, examining a hogshead of hard- 
ware, on comparing it with the invoice, found it all 
right, except a hammer Jess than the invoice. 

“Och! don’t be troubled,” said the Lrish porter; 
“gure the nagur took it out to open the hogshead with.’ 


A GENTLEMAN in the West Indies, who had 
frequently promised his friends to leave off drinking, 
wituout their discove:ing any improvement, was one 
morning called on early by an intimate friend, who met 
his neg: 0 boy at the door, 
“Well, Sambo,” said he, “‘where’s your master ?” 

aa Massa’ ‘8 gone out, sah,”’ was the reply. 

“And has - 4 —< = drinking yet?” rejoined the first. 

“Oh, ae pe id Sambo, “‘ massa leave off drink- 
ing; he leave off wh tree time dis morning.” 





Dr. Castn, having heard the famous Thomas 
Fuller repeat some verses on a scolding wife, was so de- 
lighted wi'h them as to request a copy. 

“ There is no necessity for that,” said Fuller, “as you 
have got the original.” 


A GENTLEMAN met a half-witted lad on the 
road, and placing in one of his hands a dime and @ 
cent, asked him which of the two he would choose. 
The eee eae not be greedy; he’d take the 


Tue celebrated portrait-painter, Stuart, once 
meta lady in the street in Boston, who saluted him with: 

“Ah, Mr. Stuart, I have just seen your miniature, and 
kissed it because it was so much like you.” 

“And did it kiss you in return ?” 

“Why, no.” 

“Then,” said Stuart, “it was not like me.” 


Two gentlemen, discussing the merits of a 
strict Calvinist minister and a liberalist, one remarked 
that the latter in his efforts did not go to any great 
yy “No, " Tesponded the other, *‘ he does not goin 

tion.”” 

A WESTERN editor wishes to know whether 
the law recently enacted against the carrying of a4 
— applies to doctors who carry pille in 
poc 








DISTRIBUTION OF Premroms.—Our readers 
will permit us to draw their attention to the advertise 
ment of the Opening Fair and Distribution of Premiums 
to commence in this city, 24th September next, under 
the management of J. R. Hawley & Co., old and popular 
Cincinnati merchants, who have too much reputation 
at stake, to say nothing of the deserved character of the 
project, to let it be any other than a straightforward, 
upright and business-like transaction. Those who 
patronize this Distribution of Premiums may rely upon 
being fairly dealt with. The advertisement explains the 
matter in detail.—Cincinnati Weekly Times. 








A Sure Remedy for hills and Fevers 
AYER’S AGUE CURE never fa 


Good Books sent by return mail.— 
How to Wiite Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 
Etiqueite, 15 cta.—Bridal Etiquett, 15 ots.—Court-hip 
Made Easy, 15 cts.—Houseke: per’s Own Book, 15 ots.— 
Rarey’s How to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts.— 
—— s Farrier, 15 on Ovok Book, 30 cts — 

ian, 80 cts.—Parlor Theatricals, 30 cts — 
Feter Pantomimes, 25 cts.—500 Puzzles, 90 cts.—Fi re- 
side Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cta.—Love 











Oracle, 30 et a 30 ctse.—Great Fo> 
tune Teller, 50 cts. WELLYSS, 6575 Broadway, 
New York City. 673-85 
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Barnum’s New American Museum. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


Grand Opening of the Dramatic Season. Monds: 
tember 8, 1866, with an entirely new and splendid 
Company, wholly unsurpassed in int of 
brilliant versatility of talent and general professional 
jus. The following Artists compose the cops 
atique: Mr. C. W. Clarke, Stage Manager; Messrs. 
M. Levick, G. Mitchell, G. Brookes, H. G. Clarke, H. D. 
Guion, J. Folwell, J. W. Norris, R. White, W. Daly, 
T. Atkins, J. Colson, C. Wesley; Mrs. J. J. Prior, ht. G. 
France, G. Brookes, Miss Adele Clarke, Mrs, Masson, 
Misses Fenton, M. Livingston, Newman, Atkins, Marks, 
Walker, including a full and efficient Corps de Ballet. 
Mr. G. Heilye, Scenic Artist; W. Demilt, Machinist; R. 
8. Walker, Costumer; R. H. Cutler, Properties; Pro- 
fessor Krakaeur, Le:der of Orchestra, The Opening 
Day will be signalized by the periormance of brilliant 
Comey and sensational Drama. Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wedneday afternoons at Two, Bulwer’s celebrated 
Comedy of MONEY. Characters by the full talented 
company. Thursday, Friday, and Saturday Afternoons, 
the deeply interesting Drama of THERESE; OR, THE 
ORPHAN OF GENEVA. Every Evening at Eight, the 
t sensational Drama, in three Acts, of THE LONE 
ffouse ON THE BRIDGE. Absorbing Interest, Ex- 
citing Situations, and Startling Effects. Previous to the 
Drama, another new feature! Miss Fanny Turner, the 
charming Female Drummer, who will appear with 
Master Allie Turner, the Infant Drummer. Dance by 
the Liliputian Wonder, General Grant, jr. To be seen 
at al hours, collection of the late Gordon Cumming, 
the great Lion-Slayer, consisting of the Heads, Horns, 
Tusks, Skins, etc., of tue Hippopotamus, Rhinoceros, 
Elephants, Giraffes, Lions, Tigers, Leopards and other 
African animals, numbering over 3,000 specimens, slain 
by this intrepid hunter during fifteen years’ hunting 
in Atrica. A Mammoth Fat Child, 3 years old, wei» hs 
196 Ibs. ; 8 Dwarfs; Glassblowers, Circassian Girl, Living 
Birds of Rarest Plumage; African Crowued Cranes, 
Black Swans, the Af ican Vulture, the Adjutant; one 
hundred Living Monkeys; Miller’s National Bronze 
Portrait Gallery, contains portraits of all the Un on 
Generals; 125 Portraits of North American Indian 
Chiefe. Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family, 
Grand Aquaria, Wax Figures, Geological, Conchological 
and Numismatic Collections, Historical Relics, 200,000 
other Ouriosities. 
Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 


f —~—— 


VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


HARDY BULBS, 


FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1866, AND 


FLORAL GUIDE, 


Is now published. It contains descriptions of the 
best Hyactntus, TuLirs, Crocuses, Lites, etc., with 
full descriptions, and plain and full directions for 
Planting, Culture, Prices, etc. Illustrated with numer- 
ous fine engravings, and a beautiful colored plate of 
the SmneLe and Dovusie Tuurp and Scrtua. My im- 

rtation from the best Bulb Growers of Holland is 
this season larger than ever before, and I flatter myself 
the finest lot of Bu'bs ever brought to this country. 

This Cat logue and Guide is published for the benefit 
of my customers, and I will forward it to every one as 
rapidly as p:ssible. To all others I charge ten cents 

r copy, which is not half the cost. Postage prepaid 
PO all. All lovers of flowers who design to plant Bulbs 
this fall will find it to their interest to obtain my 
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Agents Wanted Everywhere, both 
and traveling, male and female. Steady employ 
ment the year round, and no capital required. Busi- 
ness new, light and desirable. For further particulars, 
address CONKLIN & CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Of All Collections of Piano Music, 


The “‘HOME CIRCLE” is the best that can be ob- 
tained. It includes every variety from the simplest to 
the moat difficult, and has something suited to the 
taste and ability of every player. Two Vols. Price of 
each, in boards, $2 50; Cloth, $3; Cloth Gilt, $4. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





*6 Divination.”—Believers in the Black 
Art, who d-sire to learn the future, should read this 
book. It contains plenty of fun and more reality, with 
hundreds of wrinkies never beiore published, of 
making money honestly. Sent, by mail, for 25 cents. 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Agents wanted throughout the United 
States and Canadas, to sell the b. st paying articles ever 
offered. Profits immense. Full particulars sent free. 
Address PHILLIPS & JEROME, P. O. Station D, N. Y. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Bove’ & Gitreir:s’ 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


AND 
CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


On and after October 6th Frank Lesiie’s CHILDREN’S 
Frrenp will be published weekly, in the torm of a 
handsome paper of eight pages, of three columna each, 
under the titls of Bors’ anp Grmis’ ILLUSTRATED 
Weruty. The [LiustraTeD WEEKLY will take a wider 
range than THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, and will be more 
adapted to the tastes and capacities of boys and girls 
than that publication; but it will nevertheless retain, 
as an important feature, a page for children of tender 

ears, so that it will be a weicome visitor in every 
family, having something of interest for all its mem- 
bers. It will preserve the same pure and healthful tone 
that has characterized THe CHILpREN’s FRIEND, 
and given it signal popu'arity. It will contain stories, 
travels, adventures, sketches of natural history and 
scenery, illustrations of manners and customs of all 
nations biography, anecdotes, sports for the parlor and 
the field, arithmetical and geographical exercises, 
poetry, and whatever else may serve to instruct and 
entertain the young. Every number will have five or 
more fine illustrations, besides comic and minor en- 


TERMS: 
The price will be tree cents a number, or $1 50 a 


Four numb-rs will form a monthly part of *hirty- 
two pages, of three columns each, with twenty illus- 
trations, in an elegant cover. This will be served to 
those who prefer to receive the periodical monthly. 
Price fifteen cenis each part, or $1 50a year. 

Five copies sent to one address, for one year, for $7. 


PRIZES: 


Any one sending 2 list of four subscribers, and six 
dollars, will receive a copy of Volume L of Tue 
CuILpRren’s Friend, neatly bound. 

Any boy or girl subscribing to Tae Bors’ awp Gms’ 
IntusTRaTED WEEKLY, and sending us another sub- 
acriber, with the money for the two ($3), will be entitled 
to receive, gratis, either of the following large and 
~as ‘ent engravings : 

GENERAL GRANT LN PEACE, an excellent portrait. 
His LAST PAIR, a plessing fam'‘ly picture. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl street, New York. 





} 
800 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three | 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight, | 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 centa, 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 





' 
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FIRST PREMIOM™M. 


$5 ,SEWING $5 


SEWING 
MACHINE ! 

THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 

AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 


May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CrIMPING attachment; is NOISELESs in operation, 
sews with DouBLe orn SINGLE THREAD of ALL KINDS, 
with extraordinary rapidity, making 16 stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 
machine made, Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other State Farms, and received the 
FuLt ApprRovAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. The ONLY Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 


“This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”—Frank Leslie's 


“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it.”.—N. Y. Independent. 


“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”— 
N.Y. Tribune. 


Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
_— Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





 ‘Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. - 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation, HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 

tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 


The Beautiful Art of Bnameling the 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents, Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th street, 
Philadelphia. tf 





100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebe! Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties ior 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents, Address 

580-88 Cc, SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





BRANDRETH'S PILLS.—These Pills 
are safe and sure. Tney are prepared by a process 
which secures all the best qualities of the berbs of 
which they are composed, without any of their bad- 
They benefit in all cases, and do harm in none. 

See B. Brandreth is in white letters on the Govern- 
ment stamp. 





This is no Humbug.—Young Lady or 
Gent, if you wish a correct picture of your future 
husband or wife discard all spurious advertisements, 
and send 30 cents and stamp direct to me, with age, 
height, color of eyes and hair, and you will 2eceive the 
picture by return mail, together with name and date of 
marriage, Address MINNIE CLIFTON, P. O. Drawer 
No, 38, Fultonville, N. ¥ 


Dr. William Barl, 12 White street, 
N. Y., still prepares the Chian Pine Sap for the radical 
cure of Consuuwption, Bronchitis, and all diseases of 
4 air passages. Price $2 per bottle, or three bottles 

5. 573-6 








The Liver Invigorators and Stimula=- 
tors, or Hepatic Life Pills, contain no Calomel o1 
Mineral Poison; are the only reliable remedy for 
Bilious Affections. Mailed free, 50 cents per box, or 
three boxes $1. Address DR. WILLIAM EARL, 12 
White street, N. ¥. 673-6 

Royal Havana Lottery. 
Official Drawing of August 18th, 1866, 
No. 22627..........drew........+.$100,000 
No. 27208...... eoes 
No. 9829.....06 
28334.. 
16418., 
WO We. ccscccece 

Being the six capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold, Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


Lady's Needle Casket. —Newly-in= 
vented Lady’s Needle Casket, containing one hundred 
best quality needles, assorted numbers, sent to any 
address on receipt of 50 cents, free. The Great Ameri- 
can Puzzie, of six numbers, sent to any address on 
rec:ipt of 20 cents. Agente wanted. PHILIP HILL, 
259 Market st., Philade!phia. Country papers will please 
send word what they will publish the above for, for six 
months, 





“ 











THE TRIUMPH OF WIT AND HUMOR.— 
JUST PUBLISHED, FRANK LESLIE'S 
BUDGET OF FUN, for October, contain- 
ing hits at everybody, and illustrative of 
the age. The large cartoons are admirable, 
being the Earth and Moon on a slight 
spree to celebrate the Cable—the Needle 
Gun and the Sewing Machine—also the 
adventures of Mr. Tiffin at Long Branch, 
Among the portraits is the respected 
proprietor of the Herald sparking an “in- 
discreet subordinate,” alias Booby, &c. 
There is likewise a splendid illustration of 
how a modest young man was shocked at 
the revelation of a Tilting Hoop ; besides 
numerous other humorous engravings by 
the first artists of the age, Newman, 
Fishe, Stephens, Mullen, Howard, Rosen- 
berg, Davenport, Cresson, &ce. The 
literary contents are equally striking. 
Among other novelties in the present num- 
ber is the Life and Adventures of a 
Manager. in which the New York Managers 
are sketched to life ; also several exciting 
Romances, Stories, Bon Mots, Sarcasms, 
and Marvelous Adventures. For Sale by 
all Newsdealers. 

FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl street, N. Y. 


FELLOW'’S ORIGINAL 


WORM LOZENGES, 


We can with confidence point to FELLOW’S WORM 
LOZENGES as the most perfect remedy for those 
troublesome pests, Intestinal Worms. 

After years of careful experiment, success has crowned 
our efforts, and we now offer to the world a confection 
without a single fault, being safe, convenient, effectual 
and pleasant, No injurious result can occur, let them 
be used in whatever quantity. Not a particle of calo- 
mel enters their composition. They may be used with- 
out further preparation, and at any time. Children 
will eagerly devour all you give them, and ask for more. 
They never fail in expelling Worms from their dwell- 
ing-place, and they will always strengthen the weak 
and emaciated, even when he is not afflicted with 
worms. 

Price 25 centa per box; five for $1. 
count to the trade. 

In New Brunswick (British Provinces), where these 
Lozenges were first introduced, and their great value 
as a Worm Specific discovered, there has been over one 
hundred gross a year used. Hereafter they will be 
manufactured at the New England Botanic Depot, 
Boston, Mass., under the supervision of the Proprietor, 

666-78 GEO. W. SWETT, M.D. 


The Tucker Manufacturing Company 
invite attention to their 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 

CHILD’S BEDS, 
CRIBS, AND 
SWING CRADLES, 

of new and elegant designs, beautifully finished in 
Bronze and Bronze and Gilt. These goods are made with 
great care, and are pronounced superior to anything 
produced in the French or English markets, 

They also call attention to their 





A liberal dis- 








TUCEER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 
which combines the essentials of comfort, cleanlines:, 
—- and cheapness. 

as steadily increased in favor, and to-day stands un- 
rivaled, costing less than any Paillasse, or under-bed 
known. It possesses all the qualities of the most 
luxurious Spring Bed, and in durability ithas no equal. 


Price list on application at 
59 John Street, New York; or 
666-9 115, 117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. 


The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&c., &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
—_- O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 











For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Anu street, 
New York. tf 





$1,500 Per Year, paid by Shaw and 
CLARK, Biddeford, Me., or Chicago, Ill. 572-84 


$150 a Month! New Business for 
Agents. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 572-84 


$28.80 Per Day--How Agents 


are making it. How one 
$57 60. Business New, Light, Honorable, Pleasant, 
Permanent. Please cali or address for fuil particulars, 
A. D. BOWMAN & CO., No. 115 Nassau street, New 
York. (Clip out and return this notice.) 572-3 


KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 
logist and Somnambulistic Clairvoyant, while in a 
clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the 
person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of intense power, known as the Psychomotrope, 
guarantees to produce a perfect and life-like picture of 
the future husband or wife of the applicant, with date 
of marriage, occupation, leading traits of character, 
&c. This is no imposition, as testimonials without 
number can assert. By stating place of birth, age, 
disposition, color of eyes and hair, and enclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope addressed to yourself, you 
will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Address in confidence, MADAME 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, West Troy, 
New York. 571-3 











*Sgtow "Tis Done,” Whiskers in six weeks, 
Gambling exposed. Fortune-telling, Ventriloquism, etc. 
100 great secrets. Free for 25 cents. Address HUN- 





TER & OO., Hinsdale, N. H. 568-81 
ON OOT. 1, WILL BE PUBLISHED 
FOR 1867, 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty Dlustrations, 
And full of useful information. 
Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 





Frank Leslic’s 
Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Illustrations. 


Full of useful information and pleasant reading for the 
es. 


Frank Leslic’s 
Comic Almanac 


With Eighty llustrations. 
Thirty-Two Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 





Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 


| 
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és 
Psychomancy.”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confid » affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple menta] acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success In love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 centa, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexs—an extraordinary book, of great interest. 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. 629ly 











EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Parlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, Cur’ 
Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers an 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents. 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
the nature of tuking down Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, 
Trials, etc., may be attained in @ few hours. Fifty. 
second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents, 


Joe Miller, Jr.—a Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry. Price 10 cents, 


Ventriloquism Made Basy, ana the Secona 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert tk and 
others, fully explained, Price 15 cents, 


Either of the above will be sent by mail 
receipt of the price, by 4 n(ttiggmadans 
° O,. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





&@ Something New. “Gs 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular, 
8S. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 
8) * 


% MAGIC $2 


TIMEKREEPER 
AND VEST CHAIN—$2. 

A Genuine English Sovmp GoLp or SrLvER Composite 

Timekeeper, with an accurate miniature Compass in the 

Dial, in Handsome Cases, Beautiful and Elaborate 








Introduced ten years ago, it | 


| 


The Trade supplied with Illustrated Catalogue and | 





| 


made | 





in Design, of Exquisite workmanship and Remarkable 
for its Correctness and absolute Certainty as 1 Reau- 
LATOR ; iuily warranted for two years. Will last 
@ LIFETIME, and is a most ¢legam and perfectly 
reliable Pocket Companion, and MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s use. Price for a single one, 
Small Size, with a Rich Gold Plated Gents’ vest oHAIN, 
only $2, Agents wanted everywhere. Price List sent 
free. Address, M. A. NEILE & CO., 
Esiablished Importers of Watches, Chains, &c. 
1847. 8. E. Cor. of Broadway & Fulton-st., N Y. 


THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863, 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured.’ 
Balls, Cues, and eve:y article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. ¥. 








NOW READY.—A NEW EDITION OF 
FRANK LESLIE'S ATLANTIC TELE- 
GRAPH CABLE PICTORIAL, contain- 
ing a history of this stupendous under- 
taking from 1854 to the present time, 
when the crowning Wvuuuer of the nine- 
teenth century was achieved. Illustrated 
with twenty-eight splendid engravings. 
Price 15 cents. For Sale at all News- 
dealers. FRANK LESLIE, 

537 Pearl st., N. Y. 











NOW READY.—NO. 8 OF THE JOLLY 
JOKER, being for October. This number 
contains Jeff's Escape from Fortress Mon- 
roe, a pictorial prophecy ; also Chevalier 
Whycough’s Comical Adventures in Japan 
and the Flowery regions, besides fif:y other 
comic engravings, as well as eight exciting 
tales, splendidly illustrated, and other 
interesting matter. Only 10 cents. For 
Sale by all Newsdealers. 





On the Ist of July was issued the First Num- 
ber of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


PECE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 A YEAR. 


A Geautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parta of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 





Entertaining and Instructi¥e Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 


number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine the 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
the United States. 


In the first number was commenced “ Reacoxro, 
THE REXTGADO; OR, TIT! TREL GIRL OF MExico,” 
a Spanish-Amecri wry Hazleton, 

aa” FRANK LESLIG’S PLEASANT HOURS will 


supersede and take the place of FRANK LESLIE'S 
NEW MONTHLY. 
Sa” Ali subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. ¥, 
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HOW TO CET APPLAUSE—ANOTHER BIT OF “‘MY POLICY.” 


THE HUMBLE INDIVIDUAL ON HIS TOUR TO CHICAGO, 





IMPROVED 
Stereopticon-Dissolving View 
AND MAGIC LANTERN 
Pictures and Apparatus. 

Complete outfits and instructions furnished. For 
illustrated catalogue and information, address W. LAN- 
GENHEIM, Philadelphia, P. O. Box 1,579. 571-740 

MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 
Bounties and Pensions, $100. 

New laws have been passed giving increased pensions 
to soldiers who have lost limbs or the total use of same, 
and to widows and orphans, a new law giving $50 and 
$100 more bounty to soldiers, and the relatives of de- 
ceased soldiers, 

To get the above, send or apply in person to CHAS. 
NETTLETON, No. 111 Broadway, New York City. 
572-50 





Above laws tor gale at 25 cents. 


F. GROTSE, 78 Fulton 
Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
Turner and Dealer in Ivory, Bil- 
liard Balls, Checks, Martingale 
Rings, etc., . Also, Cues, 
Chalk, Cloths, Pockets, Pocket 
Irons and Bolts, Chalk Cups, etc., etc. Also on hand, 
Ivory Tablets, Combs, Folders, Pencils, and all kinds 
of Fancy and Stationers’ Ivory Goods. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. 570-730 













PARLOR ORGANS, 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giting 
full description of all the late important improvements 
and additions to our Church Organs, Harmoniums, 
Parlor Urgans and Melodeons. These improvements 
— our instruments ee desirable made, and 

y are pronounced uneq y lead ~~ aan 
t for Ilustrated Catal and Price Lt 
CAR T & NEEDHAM, 
0572-5 97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 


THE GREAT 
FAMILY 
Medicine 
OF THE AGE, 
Davis’s 
VEGETABLE 


PAIN KILLER. 


Wanted Ageonte.¢150 Per Month.— 
Everywhere, e and Female, to sell the GENUINE 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
The greatest invention of the age. Price only $18. 
Every Machine warranted three years. Address for 
particulars, SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 572-50 














Confidential Information for the Mar= 
ried.—Sent free in sealed envelope. Address E. B. 
FOOTE, M. D,, 1,130 Broadway, N. Y. 





Old es Made New. without Spectacles, 
Doctor or Medicine. Pamphlet mailed free. Address 
E. B. FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 Broadway, N. Y. 


Comfort and Cure for the Ruptured.— 
Sent free. Address E, B. FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 Broad- 


way, N. Y. 
’ + uns seamen 


Medical Common Sense:—400 pages—i00 

Tilustrations, $1 50. Sent by mail everywhere, post- 
id. Contents Table sent free. Address the Author, 
B, FOOTE, M.D., 1,130 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co., 
606 Broadway, New York. 











REMOVAL. 
BROADWAY RUBBER EMPORIUM. 


SHIFEFER & CO., 


Have removed from their old store te 
No, 713 BROADWAY, 
Corner below New York Hotel. A large and complete 
assortment of 
VULCANITE J ke * 


NDIA RUBBER 
and Fancy Goods. 
o 713 BROADWAY. 








MOT T’S CHEMIGAL 


POMADE 


The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggisis. 
MUSICAL BOXSES 
Playing from one to thirty-six differ- 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 
pleasant companions for the invalid. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane, 
(up-stairs), New York. Musical Boxes repaired. ° 














Agents Wanted.—$2,000 a year and ex. 
penses to Male or female Agents, to in uce a new 
and useful invention, absolutely needed in every house- 
hold. Agents preferring to work on commission can 
earn from $20 to $50 per day. For particulars address 
W. G. WILSON, Cleveland, Ohio. 571-740 





MOTH AND FRECKLES. 


Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, 
called moth patches, or freckles, should use PERRY’S 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It is 
infallible. Prepared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermato- 
logist, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all Druggists, and 
by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Price $2. 








ers cut to order and re 
goods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
for Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


If you want the best fitting, strongest, and most 
serviceable paper collar ever offered to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 





PAPER COLLAR 





The Most Economical Collar Ever Invented. 
Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally well 
on both sides. 
SNOW’S PATENT SCARF HOLDER, 
Patented Feb. 14, 1865. 
Is made of the best Spring Wire, and is just the thing to 
wear with Paper Collars, being far superior to elaatic 
cord for holding “ Butterflies,”” ‘Uniques,’ ** Bows,” 
etc., in place onthe shirt button. Also, 
BEAN’S PATENT? SCARF SUPPORTER, 
Patented June 7, 1864. 
To be obtained of all Furnishing Goods Dealers 
throughout the country. 
MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., Agents, 
554-790 cow Winthrop Square, Boston. 





ee enrn| $101,004, 


SEND FIFTY CENTS. 


It will secure a Ticket for the Great Fair to take placa 
in CINCINNATI, the 


24th of Sentember next, 
and a chance of drawing one of the 
5SO0O,000 Fremiums:! | 


See in another column what the Cincinnati Times sayg 
of the Fair. For particulars and circular, address 


Square 
AGRAFFE 
PIANOFORTES. 


394 Hudson st., bet. 
Houston and Clark- 
son, N. Y. 572-970 





The Howe Sewing Machines—Lock Stitch—For 
Families and Manufacturer.—-They are world-renowned. 
The Howe Machine Co. 699 Broadway, N. ¥Y. 572-6230 


Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns. &c. 4 


A priced and illustrated catalogue of Stereopticons, 
Oxy-calcium Lanterns, Dissolving Lanterns, Magic 
Lanterns, &c., and views for the same, will be sent, 
free, by mail, on application. 

IAM Y. MoALLISTER, 

573-750 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, « 


J. R. HAWLEY & CO., 
No. 164 Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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A SELTZER ApeERIENT: 


Sold by all Dr uggists. 
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THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
——= Times, mailed to any address for 50 ctg, 


Whiskers. We warrant a heav 











BE Ge pa a ee 
Pain in the Stomach or Bowels, CALENBERG & LAUPEL’S 


Constipation, Sick-Headache, Cramps, Colic, Cholera 
Morbus, Distress after Eating, are surely cured by the 
use of COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. It is certainly the 
greatest remedy in existence. For sale by druggists 


everywhere. way. Warranted for Six Years. ti) 


LAS T ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Capital Prize, $80,000! 


WE HAVE THE PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE TO THE CITIZENS OF TB™ UNITED STATES THAT 
KELLY’S GRAND 


NORTH AMERICAN PRIZE CONCERT 


WILL POSITIVELY TAKE PLACE AT THE 


Wabash Avenue Rink, Chicago, IIL, 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 28. 1866, oriMoney Refunded, on which time 
Half a Million Dollars in Prizes, including $100,000 in Green- 
backs, will be Presented to Ticket-Holders. 


Unabated rush for Tickets—The demand continually increasing—20,000 Tickets sold in a single day—The 
whole country on the qui vive—Orders constantly arriving from Maine to Georgia—from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Slope—The North American Prize Concert in the Van—Its would-be rivals distanced—The public with one 
accord bestow their patronage upon the most reliable Gift Organization in the United States, and having full 
faith in the promises of the proprietors of A. A, Kelley & Co.’s North American Prize Concert, they respond 
liberally, and the indications are, that on the 28th of September not a ticket will remain unsold. 

SPECIAL CARD.—We take pleasure in announcing that we have met with unparalleled success, in spite of 
the many swindling schemes that have been presented to the people by irresponsible parties. This last oon- 
sideration has, however, operated to delay our sales and prevent our agents trom properly reporting, until we 
were fully able to satisfy them that our enterprise is what it has been represented to be. In consequence, we 
are compelled to extend the time of drawing until the 28th of September, at which time the Illinois State Fair 
will be held, when it will positively occur. 

Arrangements are now being made for the drawing. The checks, 500,000 in number, are nearly ready. The plan 
of drawing adopted is the following: Duplicate numbers from 1 to 500,000 are placed in a wheel; the first num- 
ber drawn out takes the highest prize, the next the second highest prize, and so on until the whole 250,000 prizes 
are drawn; the whole drawing to be superintended by a ittee appointed by the audience. The Wabash 
Avenue Rink has been engaged, as will be seen by the following: 

Cxtcaco, August 21, 1866. 


This is to certify that Messrs. A. A. Kelley & Co. have this day leased the Wabash Avenue Rink for the evening 

of the 28th day of September, and paid for the same the sum of three hundred dollars ($300). 
J. H. JOHNSON & CO., 
= Lessees of the Rink. 

We advise all parties wanting tickets to send for them at once, as the books will be closed on Friday evening, 

September 28, and the drawing will then commence. Al) orders for tickets will ke promptly filled. 
NO. OF TICKETS ISSUED, 500,000. PRICE $i 00. 

THIS IS THE GREATEST INDUCEMENT EVER OfFERED TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Every Other Ticket Draws a Prize. 


AGRAAFTE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad. 





















1 Gift in Greenback. ..........+0.++00+0++ ++$30,000 40 Gift Pianos, $500 cach................. £20,000 
it«# “ 998edengeenecensieneocs GE 20 “* Melodeons, $150 each. 4 3,000 
1 « bad ee 6,900 100 “* Bibles, $20 each...... eee - 2,000 
1« e eseee 4,000 200 “* Gold Watches, $150 each.......... 30,000 
> as “ 06600ssedsanesoocessoes 3,000 200 “ “d 100 each.......... 20,000 
i« ad osecsccose Seccccescooce 2,000 200 ** Silver Watches, 65 each.......... 13,000 
20 “ “ $1,000 each.......... - 20,000 300 es Sivccccece - 12,000 
20 * o each......++. -- 10,000 1,000 “* Set Plated Teaspoons, $3cach..... 3,000 
20 “* ad 100 each.........-. 2,000 1,000 “* Call Bells, $3 each................. 3,000 
20 “ ad 60 each........... 1,000 1,000 “ Plated Fruit-Knives, $2 each...... 2,000 
800 “ sd 10 each........... 8,000 2,000 ‘* Gold Pens, in Boxes, $4 each..... - 8,000 
1,000 “ e 6 each........... 5,000 2,000 ** Photograph Albums, $5 each...... 10,000 
1 “ Residence in Chicago...........-+.-+. 5,000 2,000 ** Gold Pen-Holders, $5 each........ 10,000 
10 “ Lots in Chicago, $500 cach........... 5,000 | 238,043 Gifts, WOrth.....csscceseseseeeeeeseees 288,043 
Ewery Other Ticket Draws a FPrizc. 
The drawing will take place after the Concert, where 20,000 persons can witness it. A committee will be ap- 
pointed by the audience to take charge of the same. 
All Agents and purchasers will be supplied with a correct list of the drawing ac soon as published. 
Tickets are for sale at the princi: owe Agencies, Hotels and Bookstores, and at.our office, 105 Randolph 
street. Price of tickets, $1 each. nt by mail on receipt of price and three cent stamp for return postage. 


Great inducements are offered to Agents, who are wanted everywhere. Write for our terms at once. Send 


reference with application. 


SPECIAL TERMS, OR CLiUSB RATES: 
6 Tickets to one address for..$4 50 | 20 Tickets to one address for..$17 50 | 40 Tickets to one address for. . $35 00 
10 do doe do -. 900 do do do .. 2825)50 do do do .. 43 60 
In every case send the name of each subscriber and their post-office address. Money by drafts P. O. order, 
express or in registered letters may be sent at our risk. 


Every Other Ticket Draws a Prize. 


REFERENCES : 

Tappin, McKellop & Co., Commercial Agency, Chicago; Lot C. Whitford, Wholesale Paper Dealer, Chicago; 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa.; M. T. Quimby & Co., Wholesale Jewelers, Chicago; John 
E. Potter & Co,, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa.; James L. Harlem & Co., Importers, New York; Van Valkenbergh 
& Co., Importers, New York; 8. B. Cobb, Chicago; Crosby & Ainsworth, Publishers, Boston; Sheldon & Co., 
Publishers, New York. 

Read What the Chicago Press Says: 
From the Chicago Journal : 

KELLEY & 00.’S GIFT ENTERPRISE.—The first to embark in the gift enterprise business in Chicago was 
the firm of A. A. Kelley & Co., located at No. 105 Randolph street. Who does not remember their store ? which 
opened two or three years ago, where many purchased books and other articles, and were so lucky as to find 
witb their purchases tickets which entitled them to valuable gifts of jewelry and other prizes. Thousands of our 
citizens were thus fortunate, and these have the best evidences that Messrs. Kelley & Co., always perform all tacy 
promise, that they are honerable men, and do business honorably and on the square. Their Gift Concert 
promises to be one of the most successful of the series of Gift Concerts that have taken place in Chicago. 

1. The gifts to be distributed are all they are represented to be. 

2. All the prizes will positively be distributed to those holding the Incky tickets after the drawing. . 

3. There is such a very large number of prizes, that every one’s chances are decidedly in favor of drawing 
something. : 

4. The citizens oi Chicago who —.:ow A. A. Kelley & Co., have confidence in their honor and integrity, and 
are largely investing in their enterprire. f 

These are some of the reasons why we feel safe in commending Kelley & Compaty’s Gift Concert to the 
public. Let the people come up and buy the tickets still remaining unsold. The drawing will positively take 
place on the day advertised. 

Money may be sent by mail for tickets, and will be pomptly resporded to. 

All communications should be addressed to A. A. KELLEY & CoO., 

105 Randolph Street, Chicago, Il. 

Headquarters for New York—Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Stock Co., 556 Broadway (Up-stairs). 

Tickets also for Sale by Charles M. Tremaine, Successor to Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, New York. 


~ Vineland Lands. =‘ To all wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. R_ ~ 
soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from >-» 6 
$35 per acre, payable within four years. Good business openings for manutactories and others. Churches, schoo! 
and good society. It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. _ 
sent population, 7,000. The beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. Letters answered. Pape 
giving full information will be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Laudis Township, 
New Jersey. 

From Report of Soton Roxtson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune as 

“It is ome of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condition for pleasant 
Sarming, that we know of this side of the Western prairics.”” 
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